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To my wife, Stephanie, 
my foundation of strength 




The Lord said to Cain, “Where is Abel your brother?” And he 
said, “I do not know. Am I my brother’s keeper?” Then He said, 
“What have you done? The sound of your brother’s blood, it cries 
out to Me from the ground!” 


Genesis 4:9-10 
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FOREWORD BY PAULA E. HYMAN 


The stories of rescue of Jews from Nazi slaughter, though regrettably 
limited in number, are inherently compelling. They usually involve 
individuals who, for one reason or another, chose to defy authority, 
breaking with the dominant indifference of their societies to what 
was happening to the Jews in their midst. 

Some, like the Huguenots of Le Chambon-sur-Lignon in France, 
who hid thousands of Jews in their village and smuggled others to 
Switzerland, were motivated by religious conviction, a charismatic 
and influential pastor, and suspicion of the state honed by their ex¬ 
perience as a small Protestant minority in a Catholic land. Others, 
like Sempo Sugihara, the Japanese consul general in Kovno, Lithua¬ 
nia, were true bystanders who seem to have been offended by state 
persecution of innocent civilians. On his own authority, and in direct 
violation of his government’s policy, in 1939-40 he issued some six¬ 
teen hundred Japanese transit visas to Jews so that they could escape 
from Soviet-occupied Lithuania. 

Equally offended was Varian Fry, but he did not chance to en¬ 
counter a problem close by. He chose to confront it, leaving the 
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security of America in 1940 to rescue German and East European 
refugees. A Harvard-educated Protestant anti-Fascist raised with a 
liberal social conscience, he represented the privately funded Emer¬ 
gency Rescue Committee, established after the fall of France to aid 
prominent figures in the arts and sciences, Jews and non-Jews, to 
escape from Europe. During his year in Marseille, he incurred the 
wrath of American officials for his dedication to his task. Before he 
was expelled from Vichy France in August 1941, he succeeded in 
smuggling more than a thousand refugees, among them Hannah 
Arendt, Marc Chagall, Jacques Lipchitz, and many less famous peo¬ 
ple, to safety. And then there were mavericks like Oskar Schindler, 
who disliked being told what to do. A man who relished taking risks, 
he risked his life to save the Jews who worked in his factory. 

Even among these rare accounts, the story of the rescue of Joseph 
Schneersohn, the leader, or Rebbe, of the Lubavitch Hasidic sect, 
his family, and his entourage and their relocation in early 1940 to 
the United States stands out. Indeed, the Lubavitch Hasidim under¬ 
stand this event, and the survival of their Rebbe, as a mark of divine 
providence. This rescue was not an act of providing shelter to, or 
hiding, Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe. Most of the few Jews who 
survived the Holocaust in Eastern Europe without spending time 
in concentration or death camps were assisted in some way by local 
Gentiles, sometimes out of compassion, sometimes in exchange for 
money. Schneersohn’s daring rescue was carried out not by reli¬ 
giously committed individuals, not by political dissidents, and not 
by those seeking financial gain. An unlikely combination of high 
officials in the U.S. government and members of the Nazi army and 
government cooperated to implement it. 

Pursuing every clue, amassing the archival evidence, and inter¬ 
viewing persons with relevant information, Bryan Mark Rigg re¬ 
counts what reads like a political thriller. His assiduous research, 
which carefully reconstructs the different stages of the rescue plan, 
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connecting the dots of what may seem like a fantastic scheme, pro¬ 
vides what will be the definitive narrative of this striking episode. 

What is truly remarkable in Rigg’s account is his evidence of the 
active collaboration of Nazi soldiers and officials, who presumably 
cared little for the survival of any Jews, in carrying out the rescue. 
Here he draws upon the research he presented in his first book, 
Hitler’s Jewish Soldiers, a study of Germans with some Jewish an¬ 
cestry who served in the Wehrmacht, the Nazi armed forces. A key 
figure in ensuring that the rescue went as planned was Major Ernst 
Bloch, a Nazi officer who had a Jewish father but who had been offi¬ 
cially “Aryanized” by order of Hitler. Other men of Jewish descent 
were also selected for the mission, perhaps with the presumption 
that they might see their participation as a protest against the racist 
policy that demeaned them and endangered members of their fami¬ 
lies. 

Yet the highest Nazi officer who took charge of the rescue plan, 
Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, head of the Abwehr, the Nazi military 
intelligence service, was not of Jewish origin. His agreement to par¬ 
ticipate might be seen as an early sign of his later disaffection with 
Hitler. Similarly, another Nazi, Helmut Wohlthat, chief administra¬ 
tor of Goring’s Four Year Plan, who was in charge of organizing the 
rescue, fully met Nazi racial criteria. He was known to some Ameri¬ 
can diplomats, having met with them to discuss the problem of refu¬ 
gees from Germany. The involvement of these men in the project 
provides additional evidence for the arguments of many scholars 
of the Third Reich that Nazi antisemitism was not monolithic. Not 
every Nazi was a fanatic antisemite, nor did every member of the 
Nazi government place the solution of the “Jewish problem” at the 
top of the regime’s priorities. There were members of the Nazi Party 
and the government, not to mention the army, who did not fully 
endorse Nazi racism, even if they often kept their reservations to 
themselves. Moreover, some Nazi officials may have thought that the 
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release of a few prominent Jews might provide some much needed 
positive public relations, given the regime’s violations of treaties, an¬ 
nexation of Austria, and invasion of Poland. 

The initiative for the plan, however, did not come from the Ger¬ 
mans. Without pressure from the U.S. State Department, the rescue 
of the Lubavitcher Rebbe would not have occurred. Yet this same 
State Department had demonstrated no interest in saving Jews from 
Nazi persecution before the outbreak of war. As numerous studies 
have documented, the State Department followed an obstruction¬ 
ist policy that prevented the vast majority of Jewish refugees from 
Germany and Austria from entering the United States during the 
thirties. The international conference on the refugee problem con¬ 
vened in Evian in 1938 announced in advance that no country would 
be required, or indeed expected, to accept more refugees as a re¬ 
sult of participating. Along with virtually every other country rep¬ 
resented at the conference, the United States shed crocodile tears 
for the victims of Nazi persecution but did not change its restrictive 
policies. 

The involvement of Secretary of State Cordell Hull in the mis¬ 
sion that successfully rescued the Lubavitcher Rebbe from Poland 
and brought him to the United States raises questions that this book 
cannot definitively answer. Why did the U.S. government engage in 
diplomatic contacts with Nazi political and military figures to en¬ 
sure the safety of a Jewish religious leader when antisemitism, as 
measured by polls, was at its height in the United States? Why the 
concern for one rabbi when the Nazis had not yet decided to solve the 
“Jewish problem” in the East through mass murder? Jews in Poland 
seemed to be in no more danger for their lives than other civilians 
in an occupied war zone. To be sure, in 1939-40 the United States 
was not at war with the Germans and therefore had some diplo¬ 
matic leverage. Further, an impressive roster of Jewish politicians 
and prominent public figures lobbied on behalf of the beleaguered 
Rebbe. They ranged from Congressman Sol Bloom of New York to 
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Attorney General Benjamin Cohen to Justice Louis Brandeis of the 
Supreme Court. They secured the intervention of other politicians, 
including Senator Robert Wagner of New York and Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral James A. Farley. It is likely that American officials’ ignorance of 
the social topography of American Judaism, when combined with 
the political pressure exerted by well-placed politicians, may have 
persuaded them that the rescue of the Rebbe, described as an impor¬ 
tant spiritual leader, could yield good publicity at a minimum risk. 
Certainly the Roosevelt administration did not have to worry about 
its domestic Jewish support. But the administration may have pre¬ 
sumed that the high-profile rescue would deflect Jewish pressure for 
the entry into America of many more Jewish refugees. 

What appears most significant in the decision to go forward with 
the rescue was the concerted efforts of Lubavitch Jews themselves. 
Dedicated to their Rebbe, without whom they could not envision 
the survival of Lubavitch Hasidism, they used every contact they 
and their supporters possessed to get their pleas heard. They seem 
to have persuaded American politicians and diplomats that Rabbi 
Schneersohn was a very important spiritual leader indeed and that 
Lubavitch Hasidism was a major component of world Jewry. This 
was ironic, for there were numerous Hasidic sects in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, and the Lubavitcher Rebbe was not the most prominent Euro¬ 
pean rabbi. Nor did Lubavitch Hasidism occupy a preeminent place 
within the American Jewish community of the time; it was a far 
less visible group than it subsequently became, and it has always re¬ 
mained small. Within Orthodoxy in America, in fact. Hasidism as 
a whole played a minor role. Even now, after the post-World War II 
influx of Hasidim, it has been estimated to account for only 5 per¬ 
cent of American Orthodoxy. In 1939, most American Jews who as¬ 
pired to, or had reached, middle-class status were affiliating with 
Conservative and Reform Judaism, while Orthodoxy was associated 
with immigrants who had not yet Americanized. There were fully 
acculturated Orthodox Jews in America, but the followers of Luba- 
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vitch Hasidism were not among them. Mainstream Orthodoxy in 
America found its sources of authority in the newly built Yeshiva 
College and in non-Hasidic yeshivot, academies of Talmudic learn¬ 
ing, not in Hasidic institutions. 

Lubavitch Hasidim, however, were conscious of the importance 
of political power and had maintained contacts within the American 
Jewish community and with influential politicians. Senator Wagner, 
in appealing to Hull, commented that many Jewish organizations in 
New York were concerned about Schneersohn. The Lubavitch Hasi¬ 
dim may have retained cultural markers associated with Jewish im¬ 
migrants from Eastern Europe, but they were aware of the sites of 
political power in America. And some of their supporters were pros¬ 
perous businessmen and lawyers. Their president was the CEO of a 
successful manufacturing company. He and his family had close ties 
with the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, a major 
philanthropic institution that provided assistance to Jewish com¬ 
munities in Europe and had great influence there. The Lubavitch 
leadership in America also recognized the importance of the press 
in spreading information about the Rebbe and his preeminence. 
Schneersohn’s 1927 arrest in the USSR and his threatened death 
sentence and subsequent expulsion from that country had attracted 
international press attention, and he had even traveled to the United 
States in 1929-30. During that visit he had a meeting with Presi¬ 
dent Hoover. Indeed, press coverage of his American trip was cited 
by Hull as tending to establish his “high ecclesiastical position.’’ 

The focus on one prominent person, a spiritual leader and great 
scholar, as he was described, proved successful. Even politicians 
and diplomats appreciate the power of the story of a single victim, 
with a name and a biography, as opposed to anonymous throngs of 
equally deserving victims. Schneersohn’s rescue did not challenge 
the quota system that governed U.S. immigration policy in the way 
that the unsuccessful Wagner-Rogers Bill, which sought in 1939 to 
bring 20,000, mostly Jewish, refugee children from Germany to 
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the United States over two years, did. The coming together of pious 
Hasidim, American diplomats, and German soldiers and govern¬ 
ment officials at the beginning of the Second World War to rescue 
a rabbi and his entourage is an example of the contingency that is a 
part of every historical incident. Had the Lubavitch Hasidim waited 
until late 1940, the Schneersohns would have faced the horrible con¬ 
ditions of ghettoization. Had the United States entered the war at its 
inception, the rescue would have become impossible. Had the nu¬ 
merous contacts between Germany, Poland, and the United States 
broken down, the plan would have been stymied. 

We will never know just what motivated the various players in 
this dramatic episode, except to note that altruism seems not to have 
played a central role. Bryan Mark Rigg enables us, however, to follow 
the complex negotiations that fueled the rescue of the Lubavitcher 
Rebbe and to take stock of the innumerable threads that had to mesh 
to save even a handful of Jews from the Holocaust. 




Prologue 


In 1939, a group of Jews in Warsaw huddled together in a corner of a 
room saying their prayers. The Nazis were combing the city for those 
they deemed threats to the occupation, and the Jews knew many 
would meet their end, both Jew and Gentile alike. As they chanted 
their ancient litanies, a loud bang echoed through the room, then 
a quick succession of hard knocks at the door. All looked to their 
leader, Rebbe Schneersohn. “Should we let them in?” Many believed 
that all that stood between them and death was a few inches of wood. 
The Rebbe gave them the nod to open the door. When they did, Ger¬ 
man soldiers rushed in, ordering them to stand up with their faces 
against the wall. Several Jews said the holy Shema, a prayer often 
uttered immediately before a Jew dies. They waited for the crack of 
rifle fire and total darkness. 


1 




ONE 


The Invasion 


Hitler launched his campaign of military conquests by attacking Po¬ 
land. In August 1939 he told his generals that he would concoct 
a “propaganda reason” for the invasion, the plausibility of which 
should not concern them in the least. Declaring that the victors 
write the history books, he encouraged the commanders to close 
their “hearts to pity” and to “act brutally.” Eighty million people, 
he explained, needed their Lebensraum. He had written in Mein 
Kampf, “The Reich must again set itself along the road of the Teu¬ 
tonic Knights of old. . . . And so we National Socialists . . . take up 
where we broke off six hundred years ago. We stop the endless Ger¬ 
man movement to the south and west, and turn our gaze towards 
the land in the East.” 1 

In late August, Hitler ordered SS General Reinhard Heydrich, 
head of the Gestapo, to stage an attack on German units stationed 
on the border with Poland, a mission requiring disguise and sub¬ 
terfuge. To create a provocation, Heydrich and Heinrich Himmler, 
head of the SS, obtained 150 Polish uniforms from Admiral Wilhelm 
Canaris, the head of the Abwehr (military counterintelligence 
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agency). Dressed in these uniforms, SS soldiers assaulted the broad¬ 
casting station at Gleiwitz on 31 August. Heydrich then ordered sev¬ 
eral concentration camp inmates from Sachsenhausen murdered 
and dressed in the stolen Polish uniforms. The SS offered the bodies 
at the Gleiwitz station as proof for foreign journalists that Poland 
had attacked Germany. Consequently, Hitler ordered the invasion of 
Poland without declaring war. He knew he had to have a reason to at¬ 
tack other than imperialism, and this provided him with an excuse. 
“Actual proof of Polish attacks is essential,” Heydrich said, “both for 
the foreign press and for German propaganda.” 2 

On 1 September, as his legions swarmed across the border, Hitler 
announced on the radio: “The Polish state has refused the peaceful 
settlement of relations which I desired and has appealed to arms. 
Germans in Poland are persecuted with bloody terror. A series of 
violations of the frontier, intolerable to a great power, prove that Po¬ 
land is no longer willing to respect the frontier of the Reich. In order 
to put an end to this lunacy I have no choice other than to meet 
force with force; the German Army will fight for the honor and rights 
of a new-born Germany.” He mentioned fourteen border incidents 
by the Poles that had left the Germans no recourse but to return 
fire. 3 

That day, Karin Tiche, a twenty-year-old unmarried Pole and the 
daughter of a Jewish mother and a Christian father, walked onto 
her balcony in Warsaw. Observing two airplanes performing strange 
acrobatic turns in the air, she yelled for her mother to come see how 
their men were training for war. Then the aircraft fired their guns, 
and suddenly one fell from the sky engulfed in flames. The victo¬ 
rious plane, she now saw, had Nazi markings. The Polish govern¬ 
ment immediately announced on the radio that the Germans had 
started a border conflict that the Poles would readily win. “They told 
us this while they moved our government to the south of Poland, 
away from Warsaw,” Tiche says, “and we would soon find out that it 
was not just a border dispute but a full-scale invasion and that we 
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were losing everywhere.” Hitler’s anti-Polish rhetoric and military 
maneuvers on their border had led many Poles to expect war, but 
when it came it surprised everyone. 4 

To many Germans the attack seemed wholly justified. The Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty had forced Germany to give up territory to Poland, a 
country created, in part, as a result of Germany’s defeat in World 
War I. The Allies appropriated other German territory as well and 
parceled it out to neighboring countries. Germans were shocked that 
the Allies separated East Prussia from Germany proper by the Polish 
Corridor, which led to the Baltic Sea at the free city of Danzig. They 
were enraged at Poland for accepting territories that it had no ap¬ 
parent historical claim to and that it had not conquered militarily. 
Writing in 1920, General Hans von Seeckt, head of the Reichswehr, 
declared Poland “Germany’s mortal enemy,” one that had to be de¬ 
stroyed. In the mid-i920S, 90 percent of Germans felt similarly. By 
the 1930s, the “overwhelming majority” of the Wehrmacht’s officer 
corps supported launching an attack on Poland. 5 

Hitler’s invasion of Poland in 1939 also met with the enthusias¬ 
tic approbation of the German population. The Evangelical Church 
in Germany issued an official appeal a day after the attack “for Ger¬ 
mans to support the invasion to ‘recover German blood’ for the fa¬ 
therland," and the Catholic hierarchy encouraged and admonished 
“Catholic soldiers, in obedience to the fiihrer, to do their duty and to 
be ready to sacrifice their lives.” Many religious newspapers claimed 
that Germans were simply fighting for essential Lebensraum. As the 
American journalist William Shirer wrote on 20 September while 
living in Berlin, “I have still to find a German, even among those 
who don’t like the regime, who sees anything wrong in the German 
destruction of Poland.” 6 

Hitler used overwhelming force to conquer Poland. On 1 Septem¬ 
ber, one and a half million German troops crossed into the country, 
backed by two thousand planes. Wehrmacht soldiers sliced through 
the widening gaps of an unprepared and poorly equipped Polish 
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army stationed along the border with Germany. Poland had two mil¬ 
lion men under arms, but they were outmatched by the motorized, 
highly trained, and disciplined Germans. Despite their passionate 
defense, the Poles would not last long. 7 

As Germany swallowed up Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Poland 
in 1938 and 1939, thousands of Jews tried to escape the Nazi jugger¬ 
naut. Many sold their belongings to purchase passage out of Europe, 
and some abandoned their families altogether. Few of them reached 
freedom. After Germany crossed Poland’s border, the U.S. govern¬ 
ment received pleas from its own citizens to help relatives trapped in 
Europe, thousands of whom flooded American embassies and con¬ 
sulates in Europe with petitions for visas. Most cries for help went 
unanswered. The American government was too busy with social 
issues, such as the massive unemployment resulting from the Great 
Depression, and too intent on maintaining diplomatic neutrality to 
involve itself with refugee problems. Anti-Jewish sentiment in the 
United States, moreover, peaked in the late thirties, worsening an 
already difficult situation for Jews suffering under Hitler. 8 

In 1938, one poll claimed that 58 percent of Americans believed 
that the Jews were partly if not fully responsible for Nazi persecu¬ 
tion. Many Americans simply did not see the Jews’ plight as their 
own. As the “arch foe of immigration liberalization,” Senator Robert 
Reynolds of North Carolina said, “Why should we give up those 
blessings to those not so fortunate? . . . Let Europe take care of its 
own people.” 9 

When President Roosevelt heard of the Nazi invasion, he ex¬ 
claimed, “It has come at last. God help us all.” In his fireside chat on 
3 September 1939, he said that he wanted to keep America neutral 
but that he could not ask his fellow Americans to remain neutral in 
thought: “Even a neutral cannot be asked to close its mind or con¬ 
science.” Roosevelt knew he would have to aid the Allies in order 
to defeat Germany but would need to determine when and how to 
do so. American military intervention would ultimately be triggered 
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not by human rights violations but by the threat posed to democracy 
and the Western world. 10 

Many in Poland, as well as in the United States, looked to the 
Allies to take quick action against Hitler. Chaim Kaplan, a distin¬ 
guished Hebrew school principal in Warsaw, wrote that he hoped the 
Allies would stick to their word and not leave Poland to the mercy 
of the Germans as they had left Czechoslovakia. 11 But it seemed that 
a timorous world would indeed let Germany roll over the helpless 
Polish nation. Although France and Britain mobilized and deployed 
their forces in the West, they did not invade Germany. Would they 
ever act? The only country that could help Poland in the East was the 
Soviet Union, but the USSR was bound to Hitler by the Nazi-Soviet 
Non-Aggression Pact signed in August 1939. In fact, Stalin was also 
bent on Poland’s destruction and hoped to gain vast amounts of land 
after its imminent defeat. 

With the blitzkrieg preventing most Polish Jews from fleeing, 
worried family members in the United States wrote the American 
government for help in getting their relatives out from under Hit¬ 
ler. They had good reason for concern, because Hitler did not waste 
time starting his killing of “inferior people.” Almost immediately 
after the invasion, the SS began to liquidate undesirable elements of 
the population, including Jews, Communists, Polish nobility, clergy, 
and intelligentsia. 12 

Most of the 3.3 million Jews in Poland in 1939, one-third of them 
in poverty, would perish in the Holocaust. Having as yet no orga¬ 
nized plan of genocide, the Germans initially killed Polish Gentiles 
with the same frequency as they did Jews, focusing especially on the 
Polish elite. “There was no way of knowing in 1939 that Hitler would 
be murdering us by the millions in a few years. No one would ever 
have thought this back then,” observes Tiche. “The nation of Beetho¬ 
ven, Bach, and Goethe murdering people like they did was unthink¬ 
able.” Historian Nora Levin writes that even in the summer of 1940, 
no one, not even Polish Jews, could have foreseen the full extent of 
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atrocity under the Nazis. 13 Many observed acts of persecution and 
isolated murders, but the systematic gassing of millions lay beyond 
the human imagination. 

Hitler had given ample indication of his intentions, but few had 
taken him seriously. En route to Poland, German troops traveled in 
railcars emblazoned with large-nosed caricatures captioned “We’re 
off to Poland—to thrash the Jews.” Moreover, Hitler had proclaimed 
in a major address in January 1939 that “if international monied 
Jewry within Europe and beyond again succeeds in casting the peo¬ 
ples into a world war, the result will not be the Bolshevization of 
the globe and a victory for Jewry, but the annihilation of the Jew¬ 
ish race in Europe.” Hitler aimed not only to reclaim lost territory 
and pride but also to begin his eradication of inferior people, includ¬ 
ing Slavs and Jews. He had written about such racial discrimination 
and world conquest in Mein Kampf, but few who read the volume 
took him seriously. William Shirer notes, “Whatever other accusa¬ 
tions can be made against Adolf Hitler, no one can accuse him of not 
putting down in writing exactly the kind of Germany he intended to 
make if ever he came to power, and the kind of world he meant to 
create by armed German conquest.” Shirer observes correctly that 
although Hitler mentioned his plans, only when he started to put 
them in action did people begin to realize his true intentions, and 
even then, many of the crimes he committed were still unbelievable 
in 193 9. 14 

A tiny minority saw the coming storm. Chaim Kaplan, who had 
heard Hitler speak on the radio in January 1939, wrote in his diary 
on 1 September that no Jew under Hitler’s rule had any hope. “Hit¬ 
ler, may his name be blotted out,” Kaplan recorded, “threatened in 
one of his speeches that if war comes the Jews of Europe will be ex¬ 
terminated. . . . Our hearts tremble at the future. . . . What will be 
our destiny?” On 10 September, Kaplan again referred to the speech 
and questioned why God had allowed Hitler to subject the Jews to 
such cruelty. Wondering if they had sinned more than others to war- 
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Reich Labor Service personnel en route to Poland in railcars emblazoned with 
large-nosed caricatures captioned “We’re off to Poland—to thrash the Jews” 
(United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Archive of Photographs) 


rant this punishment, he concluded that they were “more disgraced 
than any people!” 15 

Poland in 1939 was a strange land for the German invaders, espe¬ 
cially with its large Hasidic Jewish communities. In Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, many religious Jews spent their days in yeshivas, advanced 
academies for Talmud study, or shtiblekh, small houses of prayer. 
Many Polish Jews lived in shtetls or small ghetto enclaves that were 
often no more than clusters of dilapidated shacks and the requisite 
synagogue and house of study. Since most Wehrmacht soldiers en¬ 
joyed relative prosperity and led secular lives, they were shocked at 
how tens of thousands of ultrareligious Hasidic Ostjuden, as East¬ 
ern European Jews were pejoratively called, lived. The Ostjuden ap¬ 
peared strange with their long beards and peyes (side locks), and 
the skullcaps, gartlekh (fancy silk belts), and long dark coats remi- 
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niscent of seventeenth-century Polish aristocracy and intelligentsia. 
The Germans, unable to understand how these Jews earned a living 
since they prayed and studied all day, regarded them as lazy. Even 
German Jewish soldiers stationed in the East during World War I had 
expressed disgust at the appearance, habits, and living conditions of 
the Ostjuden. 16 

For decades before Hitler, many German Jews felt that the poor, 
culturally backward, and “dirty” Ostjuden gave the typically well- 
educated and cultured German Jews a bad name. A few German 
Jews helped the Ostjuden philanthropically, but by and large they re¬ 
jected any feelings of kinship. The Ostjuden lived in anachronistic 
ghettos and learned only “Polish Talmudic barbarism,” as contrasted 
with refined German Bildung (education). To self-regarding German 
Jews, they observed an irrational, mystical, and superstitious reli¬ 
gion that no longer had a place in a world based on reason and scien¬ 
tific knowledge. The Ostjuden, in turn, felt that their heretical Ger¬ 
man brothers had abandoned Yiddishkeit (Jewishness) by shaving off 
their beards, adopting modern ways, and not keeping the Sabbath 
holy. 17 

Many assimilated German Jews regarded Hitler’s antisemitism 
as a reaction to the culture of the Ostjuden. Perhaps some German 
Jews felt as they did because the Ostjuden represented a part of 
themselves they wanted to deny. They knew that at one time their an¬ 
cestors resembled the Ostjuden they condemned. That painful fact 
prompted many to reject their Ostjuden brethren with disdain and 
arrogance. 18 Ostjuden simply represented all that they had fought 
to distance themselves from in their secularized, modern lifestyles. 
It is hardly surprising that most German Christians, too, perceived 
them as primitive. As a result, German Jews were even more con¬ 
cerned that they not be associated with such an unpopular group. 

In the first days after the invasion, the Germans randomly de¬ 
stroyed hundreds of synagogues and murdered hundreds of Jews. 
At Czestochowa alone, they shot 180 Jews. In the village of Widawa, 
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Waffen-SS soldiers cutting off an elderly Polish Jew’s beard (YIVO and United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum) 


they burned Rabbi Abraham Mordechai Morocco alive when he re¬ 
fused to destroy the sacred writings. On 8 September, they herded 
200 Jews into Widawa’s synagogue, locked the doors, and set the 
building on fire. Other German soldiers took pleasure in hanging 
Jews from street lamps and watching them struggle with the rope 
as they suffocated. During the first two months of the occupation, 
the Germans killed at least 7,000 Polish Jews and forced the living 
into harsh labor and sudden “resettlement.” Although there was as 
yet no organized plan of genocide, it became obvious that the Jews 
did not have a future under the Nazis. 19 

Many Polish Jews felt helpless. Hasidic Jews, in particular, had 
dedicated their whole lives to learning Torah, the five books of 
Moses, and did not know how to use weapons or to fight. Germans 
often expressed shock at how passively these Jews accepted perse¬ 
cution, but they also grudgingly admired their dedication to God. 
When the Nazis torched a synagogue, it was not uncommon for Jews 
to run through gunfire into burning buildings to rescue the holy 
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scrolls. Many willingly died doing so because they considered life 
meaningless without the Torah. 20 

The atrocities against Polish Jews were so shocking that eventu¬ 
ally even a few members of the German armed forces protested. 
General Johannes Blaskowitz of the Wehrmacht complained to Hit¬ 
ler that “this state of affairs undermines order and discipline. . . . 
It is necessary to forbid summary executions forthwith. The Ger¬ 
man army is not here to give its support to a band of assassins.” 21 
He further argued that the atrocities would have a horrible effect 
on the German people because “unlimited brutalization and moral 
depravity [would spread]... like an epidemic through the most valu¬ 
able German human material. If the high officials of the SS con¬ 
tinue to call for violence and brutality, brutal men will soon reign 
supreme.” Hitler ignored Blaskowitz’s complaints. Even the notori¬ 
ous General Walther von Reichenau did not approve of the SS ac¬ 
tions. Hitler continued to disregard these misgivings, declaring that 
one cannot “wage war with Salvation Army methods.” 22 

Wilhelm Canaris, head of the Abwehr, tried to influence those in 
power to remove SS units from Poland to end a situation he believed 
disgraced the German people. He had experienced problems with 
the SS over authority throughout the 1930s, and now he regarded 
their involvement in domestic matters in Poland as encroaching on 
his territory of operations. Also, Canaris disapproved of wholesale 
murder. In response, Hitler asserted that “our struggle cannot be 
measured in terms of legality or illegality. Our methods must con¬ 
form to our principles. We must prevent a new Polish intelligentsia 
taking power and cleanse the Greater Reich of Jewish and Polish 
riffraff.” He told his generals the SS would intensify its work. As re¬ 
lations between the Wehrmacht and the SS deteriorated, Hitler re¬ 
moved the SS and police from military authority on 17 October. On 
19 October, he decreed that by 25 October the military administra¬ 
tion of Poland would be replaced by civilian rule—that is, the SS and 
the Nazi government. 23 
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In retaliation for Germany’s invasion, the Poles committed atroci¬ 
ties of their own. Fearing a fifth column, Polish officials gathered 
between ten thousand and fifteen thousand ethnic Germans for de¬ 
portation to centers in the middle of the country. During these ac¬ 
tions, many Poles became enraged and murdered thousands of these 
Germans. The worst massacre occurred on 3 September at Brom¬ 
berg, where Poles murdered more than a thousand Germans. Since 
the Nazis conquered territory so quickly, they soon discovered the 
mass graves, which the SS men promptly used to justify their own, 
far vaster crimes. 24 

On 3 September, France and Britain declared war on Germany. 
When the news reached Hitler, he “sat immobile gazing before him.” 
He had not expected the Allies to respond, especially on behalf of a 
“pathetic” nation like Poland. Although he feared a two-front war, an 
Allied attack in the west never materialized. Anglo-French actions 
were limited to blockading ports on the North and Baltic seas, con¬ 
ducting scattered air operations, and fortifying the western frontier 
with Germany. Initially, celebrations took place throughout Poland, 
and Warsaw was adorned with French and British flags, but soon 
the Poles realized their putative friends Britain and France would 
not act. Colonel Jozef Beck, Poland’s foreign minister, informed the 
French that his nation felt betrayed. Even though back in May Gen¬ 
eral Maurice Gamelin, commander in chief of the French army, had 
promised General Tadeusz Kasprzycki, Poland’s war minister, that 
“as soon as the main German effort against Poland begins, France 
will launch an offensive against Germany with the main bodies of 
her forces,” when the attack came, Gamelin did nothing. The French 
had no desire to undertake an offensive against a country that had 
demonstrated such “frightening destructive capabilities” in its cam¬ 
paign against Poland. The French feared German military might, al¬ 
though Germany’s western borders were very lightly defended. The 
British also worried about Hitler’s new form of warfare and the pos- 
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sibility of an all-out air attack on London. The West, in effect, de¬ 
serted Poland. 25 

“We are left abandoned and the shadow of death encircles us,” 
wrote Chaim Kaplan. Germany had only a few divisions on its west¬ 
ern border, and had the Allies attacked they would have forced the 
Wehrmacht to withdraw a considerable number of its forces from 
the East to meet the assault. Practically all of Germany’s planes were 
in Poland, and most of its tanks were engaged in the East. Gen¬ 
eral Alfred Jodi, chief of Wehrmacht operations, wrote after the war 
that “if in 1939 we were not defeated, it was only because about no 
French and English divisions, which during our war against Poland 
faced twenty-three divisions in the West, remained completely in¬ 
active.” The actual breakdown was seventy-six Allied divisions facing 
thirty-two German. 26 Even so, the Allies heavily outnumbered the 
Germans. The governments of France and Britain were led by men 
who had experienced the senseless bloodshed of World War I and 
wanted to avoid large land battles that might again turn into mur¬ 
derous trench warfare. 

Had the Allies honored their commitment to attack Germany 
once Hitler invaded Poland, the war might have taken a different 
course. As it happened, France and Britain delayed for nine months 
until Germany attacked France in May 1940. In the United States, 
Senator William Borah of Idaho termed the inaction of the French 
and British the “phony war,” while the Germans called it the Sitzkrieg 
(sitting war). 27 

After the Nazis invaded Poland, it became evident that they were 
focused on the Jews, even though SS units killed large numbers of 
Gentiles as well. Many Polish Jews tried to pass themselves off as 
“Aryans” or joined partisan groups to survive. 28 Others tried to es¬ 
cape the Nazis, but only a small number succeeded. Most needed 
assistance in order to flee, but few received such support. There was 
one remarkable exception. 
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It was at this point that the U.S. government, seemingly indif¬ 
ferent to the plight of European Jewry, cooperated with some of the 
highest ranking officers and politicians in the Third Reich to carry 
out one of the most spectacular rescues of the war. The plan relied 
upon, of all people, Abwehr personnel. These German soldiers re¬ 
ceived orders to find, protect, and then escort the ultra-Orthodox 
Lubavitcher Rebbe Joseph Isaac Schneersohn out of war-torn War¬ 
saw and to send him on to the United States. This daring operation 
required elaborate effort on the part of Abwehr agents and American 
officials and lawyers. These unlikely allies came together to rescue 
a most unusual victim. As the rescue plot crystallized, many won¬ 
dered if he could possibly survive Hitler’s inferno. Time was running 
out for him. 



TWO 


The Lubavitchers and Their Rebbe 


The religious dynasty of Hasidic Jews called Lubavitchers originated 
in Lubavitch, Byelorussia, in the late eighteenth century. Hasidism 
itself began with the Baal Shem Tov (Master of the Good Name), who 
mobilized Eastern European Jewry in response to decades of per¬ 
secution and poverty and to the trauma inflicted by the messianic 
crusade of a charismatic figure named Sabbetai Zvi. 

Zvi entered on the scene with Europe still recovering from the 
aftereffects of the Thirty Years’ War (1618-48), a time when many 
people were yearning for a better future. Zvi tapped into their fears 
and desires, with devastating results. Although himself unstable, he 
could mesmerize audiences with his pronouncements of the coming 
kingdom of God. Believing he was on a sacred mission, he traveled to 
the Promised Land from Eastern Europe to launch his self-described 
crusade. While in Gaza, in the Holy Land, in 1665, he proclaimed 
that he was the Messiah, and many there supported him, saying 
they had seen visions proving his declaration. As stories about him 
spread throughout Europe, the Middle East, and Africa, thousands 
proclaimed that God’s reign on earth had commenced. According 

16 
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to some sources, Zvi’s message captured the imaginations of a large 
percentage of European Jews. Emboldened, Zvi and a group of fer¬ 
vent followers traveled to Turkey to ask the sultan to surrender his 
throne. When the sultan learned of Zvi’s mission, he presented Zvi 
and his followers with a counterproposal: convert to Islam or die. 
Zvi and many of his followers chose the former. News of his conver¬ 
sion and betrayal of Judaism devastated Jewish communities around 
the world. Their Messiah had turned out to be a charlatan. 

In the end, although Zvi’s false crusade demoralized Eastern Eu¬ 
ropean Jews, it encouraged them to seek a personal relationship with 
the divine. They hungered for a legitimate movement that would 
raise their spirits and connect them with God. Hasidism filled these 
needs, and the Baal Shem Tov was its leader. 

The Baal Shem Tov (or Besht, the acronym by which he is known) 
was born in 1698. His life, according to Lubavitch legend, started 
out like the life of Isaac. An angel visited his elderly parents and 
told them that God was going to grant them a child. Just as God 
had blessed Sarah and Abraham, the angel explained, he would bless 
them with a son who would take the Lord’s message to mankind. 
The Besht’s disciples described his ability to perform miracles, even 
as a young child. By the 1730s, he had gathered a following who were 
later known as the Hasidim, or “pious ones.” 1 Although the tradi¬ 
tional Jewish leadership (the Mitnagdim) opposed the Besht’s move¬ 
ment, considering it a possible second Zvi crusade, it won the loyalty 
of hundreds of thousands of eager followers. 

The Besht taught that the essence of Judaism is the fusion of 
scholarship and personal transformation. The Jewish people of his 
time were polarized by a deep rift between scholars and lay people, 
between knowledge and behavior. The Besht said that the experience 
of studying the Torah and the Talmud could not be compartmental¬ 
ized and needed to extend into every aspect of life. He taught that 
the Torah was a holistic experience that should not only engage the 
mind but also inspire the heart and the soul. As a brilliant and origi- 
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nal teacher, he revealed new layers of understanding in traditional 
biblical texts. Using the traditional teachings of Jewish mysticism, 
known collectively as the Kabala, the Besht explained the spiritual 
and psychological dimension of every Torah verse, every Talmudic 
law, every mitzvah. In the eyes of his disciples, he revealed the vi¬ 
brant soul of the ancient Torah and gave it dynamic meaning and 
new life. Although many of the stories surrounding the Besht are 
“possibly (or probably) completely fictitious,” according to the histo¬ 
rian Avrum Ehrlich, they took on a life of their own and have become 
“the basis of Hasidic custom, theology, and tradition.” 

The Besht’s teachings promoted a mystical and religious fervor 
among the uneducated, impoverished Jews of Eastern Europe. Torah 
scholars recognized in his teachings the sacred truths passed on 
through the generations; the Besht was continuing this tradition by 
revealing to all people the inherent godliness of their souls and their 
lives. His philosophy fulfilled a spiritual need by teaching that each 
Jew was sacred and special to God and should serve the Lord with 
love and joy, with music and dance, and with prayer and passion. God 
could be found in nature, in work, in good deeds, and in daily living, 
for everything contained the spark of the Divine; everyone had ac¬ 
cess to God. Contrary to what the Jewish establishment taught, even 
laypeople and non-scholars could learn about and discover God in 
their lives. Although the Besht encouraged the study of Torah, he 
also taught that one should look for God in the physical earth; re¬ 
fining and spiritualizing one’s own life could help refine and spiri¬ 
tualize the world. He urged his followers to realize that deeds could 
hasten the coming of the Messiah, who would usher in a harmonious 
world free of disease, war, and suffering. Such a Messiah would cre¬ 
ate a world suffused with spirituality, “filled with Divine knowledge 
as the waters cover the sea.” 2 

When the Besht died, in 1760, he was succeeded by one of his 
students, Dov Ber of Mezritch, known as the Magid. The Magid is 
regarded as the educator of the largest class of Hasidic leaders and is 
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considered the “supreme mystic, saint, and scholar who, by virtue of 
his reputed discipleship with the [Besht] became a legitimate inter¬ 
preter of the new techniques of Hasidism.” Upon the Magid’s death 
in 1773, the movement separated into around thirty sects through¬ 
out Eastern Europe. His disciples, known as tzaddiks, or enlight¬ 
ened, righteous leaders, continued the Baal Shem Tov’s work of edu¬ 
cating all Jews in the ways of God. Many of the splinter groups took 
their names from the birthplaces, headquarters, or grave sites of 
their leaders. The Lubavitchers, named for the Byelorussian town 
that was the headquarters of the movement, were one such group. 
Their founder was Schneur Zalman of Liadi (1745-1812). 

More than other Hasidic groups, the Lubavitchers emphasized 
learning as well as worship. Like most other Hasidim, however, they 
believed that their Rebbe and their unique philosophy, Chabad, were 
incomparable. Chabad is an acronym of the Hebrew words Choch- 
mah, Binah, Da’at, meaning wisdom, understanding, and knowl¬ 
edge, the three levels of divine emanation in the Kabala. Chabad 
demanded of its followers comprehension, understanding, and 
appreciation of the message of Judaism and Jewish mysticism. 
Questioning, debating, and contemplating the ideas of Judaism and 
Hasidism are intrinsic to the Lubavitch system. According to their 
doctrine, Lubavitchers should strive to eliminate ego and vanity 
from their lives and cultivate a spirit of brotherly love and mutual 
assistance. If one is in touch with his divine soul, the founder of 
Chabad wrote, he automatically falls in love with every single Jew, 
since all are “fragments of God.” Schneur Zalman wrote in his book 
Tanya that he ardently believed in such spiritual growth and that 
Jews should strive to do everything in their power to connect with 
God, to realize the purpose of existence. Although messianism had 
been a constant theme of Judaism for two thousand years, the Cha¬ 
bad movement emphasized the importance of yearning for the com¬ 
ing of the Messiah and the actions that could be taken to hasten his 
arrival. 3 One contemporary of Schneur Zalman wrote of his book, 
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“With the Tanya, the Israelites will go forth to meet the Messiah.” 
Tzaddiks like Schneur Zalman often took the title of “Rebbe,” a varia¬ 
tion of the word rabbi, meaning “my teacher” or “my master.” As 
each generation’s Rebbe is the master and guiding force of his sect, 
the title is given to heads of Hasidic dynasties. 

When Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812, Schneur Zalman op¬ 
posed the French and fled Liadi with sixty wagons full of household 
goods and numerous followers. Rebbe Zalman said he would rather 
die than live under Napoleon. In the course of his flight, he died. 
After the Russians finally forced the French out of their country, the 
czar did not forget the Lubavitchers’ loyalty, and the government’s 
oppression eased. Rebbe Zalman had had no special devotion to the 
czar or to Russia, but simply supported his homeland for fear that 
Napoleon’s “enlightenment” would secularize Russian Jewry and de¬ 
stroy the foundations of divine-based morality. That was a bigger 
threat than continued persecution under the czar. Over the next 120 
years, Chabad experienced ups and downs and suffered splinter fac¬ 
tions, with several leaders competing for the position of Rebbe. De¬ 
spite the hardships it remained a vibrant Jewish community and a 
guiding light for many Russian Jews. At the start of the twentieth 
century, the Lubavitch movement, owing to its outreach efforts, had 
tens of thousands of adherents throughout Europe and America. 

By World War II, six generations of Schneersohns, descendants of 
Schneur Zalman, had guided the Lubavitch, or Chabad, movement. 
In 1939, the sixth Lubavitcher Rebbe, Joseph Isaac Schneersohn, led 
the movement and was widely considered the unofficial leader of all 
Russian Jews. Most Lubavitchers believed their Rebbe was endowed 
with mystical powers and regarded him as the Moses and possibly 
the Moshiach (Messiah) of their generation. According to Jewish the¬ 
ology, each generation of Jews is thought to have a potential Mes¬ 
siah—the Lubavitchers just believe that if there is to be a Messiah, 
he will be their Rebbe. Many believe that because a tzaddik has suc¬ 
ceeded in transforming his ego to allow his inner divine soul to per- 
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vade his entire consciousness, he is “without sin” and God blesses 
him with the Ruach Hakodesh, the Holy Spirit. 4 Elie Wiesel writes 
of the tzaddik: “He is what can be, what man wants to be, he is the 
chosen one who is refused nothing, in heaven or on earth. God is 
angry? He can make him smile. God is severe? He can induce him to 
leniency.” 5 His followers assume he knows intellectually and feels 
emotionally the physical and spiritual needs of every Jew and recog¬ 
nizes how to connect each to God. As a result, he has a special role 
as intermediary between God and people. Moreover, his followers 
believe the Rebbe is able to feel the pain of those persecuted and 
to suffer with them. “I feel each individual’s hardships, and know 
more or less each individual’s pain and suffering,” Rebbe Schneer- 
sohn wrote. “Each one of you is close to my heart, and each man’s 
distress strikes deep.” In other words, the Rebbe’s relationship to his 
followers is emotionally deep and intimate. Rebbe Schneersohn de¬ 
scribed the love a Rebbe has for his followers as stronger than what 
a parent feels for a child. As for the follower, he or she should say: 
“Rebbe, I am yours; 1 dedicate myself to you completely, ft’s only that 
the smart little fellow, who is wise to do evil—the Evil Inclination— 
is trying to fool me and ensnare me into a sack. Basically, that’s not 
what I want. I’m yours: I want to be as I ought to be. Rebbe, have 
pity on me: take me out of where I am, and set me up where I ought 
to be!” 6 

For the Lubavitchers, the Rebbe is not only a human being but 
also a prophetic leader worthy of total submission. Although there 
are many rabbis, there is only one Rebbe in the Chabad commu¬ 
nity. Elie Wiesel writes: “In Hasidism, the Rebbe by virtue of the 
strength he incarnates and the majesty he evokes . . . represents 
the father figure par excellence: someone good yet strict, charitable 
yet severe, tolerant with others but inflexible with himself. In other 
words, a singular human being in whom all attributes converge and 
in whom all contradictions are resolved.” Chabad philosophy teaches 
that contradictions and paradoxes are innate to life itself, indeed to 
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God himself; consequently, it might be added to Wiesel’s observa¬ 
tion that, for Lubavitchers, the Rebbe is the paradigm of not only 
how to resolve but also how to embrace the paradoxes of one’s life 
and use them as a catalyst for deeper growth. Most Lubavitchers, 
if not all, also believe that Rebbes, once dead, are closer to God in 
heaven, and thus many ask deceased Rebbes to intercede with God 
on their behalf. 7 

Born in Lubavitch in 1880, Rebbe Joseph Isaac Schneersohn as¬ 
sumed leadership of Chabad Hasidism in 1920. Although the Rebbe 
cherished and supported all sects of Judaism based on the Torah, he 
believed that Chabad, which fuses the rational and mystical streams 
of Torah into a unified, comprehensive program for life, captured 
Judaism in its full majesty and depth. Regarding the Reform and 
Conservative movements, he made a clear distinction between their 
individual members and the general groups. Every Jew, regardless 
of affiliation, the Rebbe taught, was as Jewish as Moses himself. But 
he felt that any reformations of Jewish law and tradition (accord¬ 
ing to his Halachic definitions) were historical errors and would in¬ 
crease assimilation in subsequent generations. Once the Torah laws 
were changed, there would be no way to stop the downward spiral 
toward complacency and total alienation. Chabad is not unique in 
these views. Most Orthodox Jews, especially Hasidic ones, hold that 
the beliefs and practices of Reform and Conservative Jews are at odds 
with Judaism’s core tenets. 8 

According to the Rebbe, Chabad philosophy gave Jews an oppor¬ 
tunity to experience the full richness of Judaism, to “suck the mar¬ 
row” out of the Torah and its way of life. As the Rebbe said, “The 
ethical teachings and guidance in the service of G-d which are to 
be found in Chassidus are intended for all Jews, not only for Chassi¬ 
dim. Every Jew ought to listen closely to the voice of G-d which has 
been revealed through our forefathers, the Rebbes.” The teaching 
“unfolded through our Rebbes and their tens of thousands of chas- 
sidim” could help nonreligious souls “see and hear the plain truth 
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Joseph Isaac Schneersohn, the sixth Lubavitcher Rebbe (1880-1950), at his 
desk in Brooklyn, 1949 (Eliezer Zaklikovsky) 


about the life of man in This World.” Through the study of Chassi- 
dus, the “divine level of wisdom,” one drew “down the revelation of 
G-dliness in This World.” 9 

From the outset, Rebbe Schneersohn’s life seemed shrouded in 
mystery, again much like the biblical story of Isaac. In the late 1870s 
many Lubavitchers had feared the end of the Schneersohn dynasty, 
since the fifth Rebbe had no children and his wife, Sara, had given 
up hope. According to Chabad sources, one night after crying her¬ 
self to sleep she had a dream in which three men revealed to her that 
she would have a son. One of them told her, “Don’t cry, my daughter. 
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I promise that this year you will give birth to a son—but with the 
following condition: immediately after Yom Tov [festival], you must 
give eighteen rubles of your money to tzedakah [charity].” The other 
men nodded in agreement. Then the three blessed Sara and left. 
Sara soon became pregnant with the only child she would bear. The 
Schneersohn family had practiced a tradition of interfamily mar¬ 
riage among cousins that strengthened a network of alliances for 
future leaders. Avrum Ehrlich writes that the inbreeding was so 
widespread “it can be seen as obsessive. The high degree of apparent 
infertility and other irregularities in the family might be linked to 
these practices.” Since Joseph’s parents were first cousins, his birth 
could also be seen as a genetic miracle. 10 

Joseph’s father, Shalom Dovber, the fifth Lubavitcher Rebbe 
(1860-1920), trained Joseph as his successor. He deeply loved all 
Jews but viewed as “God’s enemies” Jewish atheists, Jewish social¬ 
ists, and all other Jews who did not believe in God’s commandments; 
the large number involved with the Communist Party, notoriously 
hostile to religion, particularly worried him. He spent hours teach¬ 
ing his son and his followers how to defend the movement from 
such people and to inspire Jews in ways that would not be diluted by 
forces of assimilation. He trained them to be “ ‘soldiers in the Rebbe’s 
army’ who would fight ‘without concessions or compromise’ to en¬ 
sure that true Judaism would survive. Their struggle would pave the 
way for the coming of the Messiah.” 11 

At an early age, Joseph regarded his father as endowed with 
unique powers to know the truth before a person spoke and to tell if 
someone was hiding information from him. Often, during prayers, 
his father would burst into tears from the emotion he felt for his 
God. Knowing that he would follow in his father’s footsteps, young 
Joseph assumed the burden of expectation placed on him. At the age 
of eleven, for example, when his father was ill, he took it on himself 
to go to the grave of his ancestors and ask his forebears to take “pity 
[on] and arouse heaven’s mercies” for his father. He returned to his 
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father’s bedside to find him recovered. “It was clear to me,” he later 
said, “that it was my prayer at the resting place of my holy forebears 
that had aroused G-d’s loving kindness and compassion.” From his 
youth on, he had great confidence in his spiritual abilities. 12 

It was also at the age of eleven, in late 1891, that Joseph first got 
into trouble with the law for defending his fellow Jews. Witnessing 
a Gentile Russian policeman mistreating a Jew, Joseph attacked the 
Russian. The authorities arrested him for the assault but quickly re¬ 
leased him. The future Rebbe was not afraid to take action against 
injustice and to inflict physical harm on the perpetrator. 13 

In 1893, Shalom Dovber told Joseph that just as Abraham, honor¬ 
ing his covenant with God, had bound up his son Isaac, he now felt 
called to do something similar. He had to bind Joseph to the mis¬ 
sion of dedicating his life to the Jewish people. 14 Two years later, 
the fifteen-year-old Joseph became his father’s secretary, helping to 
answer letters and organize the distribution of literature, food, and 
clothes. He gladly spent time with his father doing these tasks. In 
addition to his work, he continued to pray and study with great pas¬ 
sion. His father often reminded him that he was “a natural-born 
chassid, and that I must bear this in mind while I eat, talk, pray and 
study.” 15 

In 1897, Joseph married his cousin Nehamah Dinah, the daugh¬ 
ter of Abraham Schneersohn, a prominent rabbi in the Russian city 
of Krishinev. 16 They would soon have three daughters. Joseph be¬ 
came the manager of Chabad schools and one of the principal agents 
of his father’s leadership. In 1904, with the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War, he, his father, and others led a campaign to provide 
Passover matzos for Jewish soldiers in the czar’s army. After the 
war, his father sent him to Germany and Holland to persuade politi¬ 
cians there to intercede on behalf of persecuted Russian Jewry. Both 
father and son spoke out vigorously against the czar’s mistreatment 
of Jews, which could often turn deadly when the czar turned a blind 
eye, for example, during the pogroms of 1905 and 1906. During 
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World War I, Joseph and his father were able to secure the exemp¬ 
tion of Lubavitcher rabbis from serving at the front by aggressively 
petitioning the czar’s ministers. He was raised, in other words, in 
an environment of political activism despite dangerous times. 

Joseph succeeded his father as Rebbe on his father’s death, in 
1920. The dying man asked him to risk his life for the sake of heaven, 
the Torah, and the preservation of Judaism. Having worked at his 
father’s side for over three decades, he did not need the admoni¬ 
tion. 17 

The new Rebbe, with his chest-length red beard, looked wise be¬ 
yond his years. He had fiery blue eyes and, though a grown man, 
moved with the energy of a teenager. He spent much of his day 
meeting with people, hearing their problems, and giving them ad¬ 
vice. In addition, he answered countless letters from followers who 
lived too far away to visit. Every month, he gave a few sermons to his 
cohorts, analyzing the struggles of the human condition from the 
Torah perspective. Hundreds of thousands in Russia and throughout 
the world looked to him as their leader. 

After the October Revolution of 1917, when Russia fell into chaos 
and civil war, Rebbe Schneersohn devoted himself against over¬ 
whelming odds to rehabilitating the Jewish community and its reli¬ 
gious life in Russia. Under the Communists, Russia continued to 
oppress the Jews, who lived in constant fear of persecution, disease, 
and poverty. Russian peasants, jealous of the Jews’ success in bank¬ 
ing and business and obsessed with the idea of them as parasites 
on society, conducted pogroms that left several Hasidic communi¬ 
ties devastated. Two million Eastern European Jews, many of them 
afraid for their lives, emigrated to the United States in the late 1800s 
and early 1900s. 

The Communists outlawed religious education, and the Yevsekt- 
zia, the Jewish section of the Communist Party, went beyond the law 
to persecute religious Jews, including the Lubavitchers. Many Luba¬ 
vitcher leaders were arrested on trumped-up charges of counter- 
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revolutionary activities; in 1920, the Rebbe himself was arrested. 
Immediately, Jewish families throughout the United States urged 
members of the government to intervene on behalf of the Rebbe 
and an international movement worthy of preservation. Thanks to 
the intervention of such prominent Americans as Senator Robert F. 
Wagner of New York and Senator William Borah of Idaho, head of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Rebbe was eventually released. 18 
Because the Soviet Union strove for international acceptance, once 
American politicians stepped in, it could not ignore their requests 
without undesirable consequences. Borah in particular was one of 
the U. S. officials who wanted to recognize the Soviets in the interna¬ 
tional community, and thus the Russians could not afford to dismiss 
him. 

The Soviets had shut hundreds of synagogues and Jewish schools, 
so the Rebbe was forced to work clandestinely. He supported the 
“underground education of five thousand children” and dispatched 
emissaries to all parts of Russia to rebuild Jewish life. During the 
next two decades, the Rebbe and his followers opened around six 
hundred schools throughout the Soviet Union. The Rebbe believed 
that Jewish education was the single most important guarantor of 
Jewish survival . 19 He also decided to set up schools in Poland. Com¬ 
munist hostility toward religion, he felt, made the Soviet Union no 
longer a safe home for his movement, and a few years later he would 
found the main Lubavitcher yeshiva in Otwock, near Warsaw. De¬ 
spite considerable antisemitism, since World War I Warsaw had be¬ 
come the leading center for Jews in Poland and, some would argue, 
a chief center for Jewish studies and Hasidism the world over . 20 

The Rebbe spent much of his time helping his persecuted breth¬ 
ren in the USSR between 1920 and 1927. The departure of most 
Jewish leaders had created a vacuum that the Rebbe quickly filled. 
He became head of the rabbinical council for Russian Jewry, and 
most people soon recognized him as the leader of Russian Jews. 
He received tens of thousands dollars from the Joint Distribution 
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Committee in America, a Jewish humanitarian aid organization, to 
support his cultural work. Although he did a lot of good with these 
funds, he was criticized for “showing partiality toward Lubavitch in¬ 
stitutions” and not distributing the money equally among the vari¬ 
ous religious sects he oversaw as head of the rabbinical council, 
seeming to focus on Lubavitchers instead of on Jews in general. 21 
The Rebbe strongly denied these accusations. The Yevsektzia did not 
care about his focus; it simply disapproved of his receiving funds to 
conduct religious activities. Because of its campaign against him, he 
was imprisoned in the USSR repeatedly throughout the early 1920s, 
each time eventually being released, since there was no evidence to 
prove his anti-Communist activities. He would immediately resume 
his work helping other Jews. He believed he was a “true soldier for 
God,” and his activities almost cost him his life on several occasions, 
but supportive friends and foreign politicians protected him. 

In 1927, he was arrested for operation of an underground yeshiva 
and embezzlement. This detention would prove his most challeng¬ 
ing struggle yet, as it carried a sentence of death. When the po¬ 
lice came for him, his mother, Sara, pleaded with them to take her 
instead and spare her only son, “who responds to others in their 
hour of distress. . . . Woe unto us, my dear departed husband! . . . 
They are taking our son, Yosef Yitzchak—your only son who sacri¬ 
fices himself for others.” The Rebbe gathered several items to take 
with him, including many religious books. When asked what his fol¬ 
lowers should do, he told his son-in-law Rabbi Samarius Gourary, 
“First let emissaries be sent to the graves of my father and my an¬ 
cestors, in Rostov, Lubavitch, Nyezin, and Haditz to inform them of 
my plight. Also, ask all of the chassidim to recite Psalms during the 
first days.” 22 The police then took him away. 

In prison, the authorities beat him horribly during their interro¬ 
gations. According to Lubavitcher sources, one waved a gun in his 
face and said, “This little toy has made many a man change his 
mind.” The Rebbe replied, “That little toy can intimidate only the 
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kind of man who lives in only this world and indulges in worldly 
passions. Because I have only one God and two worlds, I am not im¬ 
pressed by your little toy.” Despite his defiance, he was frightened 
when he heard other prisoners being taken outside the cell block at 
night and shot. Nonetheless, he kept his composure. When ordered 
to denounce his religion, the Rebbe told his interrogators, “I have 
already declared that I will not abandon my principles. No man or 
demon has been born, nor will be born that will make me budge 
even slightly.” When he refused to stand when guards entered his 
cell, he was beaten. In the moments when he had some time to 
think, he thought about his family and wondered if the authorities 
had harmed them or his precious manuscripts in any way . 23 

The manuscripts were necessary to continue Chabad. The sur¬ 
vival of Judaism through the generations was due to the preserva¬ 
tion of the books of Torah; for centuries, Jews had always gone to 
the greatest lengths to preserve the writings of the great masters, 
and the Rebbe continued this sacred tradition. He felt he was not 
only the continuation of a movement that had gone on for one and 
a half centuries but the embodiment of all its leaders and spiritual 
power. When asked his age, the Rebbe responded, “A hundred and 
fifty years old.” He viewed his life as a reincarnation of the lives of 
all the Rebbes since the beginning of the movement and referred 
to them in the present tense. Such conviction must have given him 
strength to endure this trial . 24 

While the Rebbe was in prison, future his son-in-law Rabbi Men- 
achem Mendel Schneerson risked his life frantically destroying 
incriminating papers documenting the Rebbe’s illegal religious ac¬ 
tivities in the Soviet Union . 25 Several others, including his other son- 
in-law, Rabbi Samarius Gourary, also did all they could to protect 
him. 

When the authorities took away his tehllin (the phylacteries worn 
during morning prayers), prayer shawl, and religious books, 
Schneersohn went on a hunger strike. Without his tehllin and his 
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books, he could not pray or study properly. Remarkably, three days 
later his possessions were returned—for reasons that remain un¬ 
known. Equally remarkable was his guards’ relatively benign treat¬ 
ment, considering that he brazenly called his interrogator an “ig¬ 
noramus” and a “vile creature.” And as if things were not already 
difficult, he refused to eat the unkosher prison food. He depended 
on his family to deliver food to him . 26 

In addition to the hundreds of people led by his sons-in-law who 
were working for his rescue, a number of leaders around the world 
pressured the Soviets to free him. They included Chief Rabbi Abra¬ 
ham Isaac Kook of Palestine; Rabbis Israel Hildesheimer and Leo 
Baeck of Germany; the Union of Orthodox Rabbis in the United 
States; Chabad of America and Canada; and Mordechai Dubin, a 
wealthy member of the Latvian parliament and of Agudah (or Agu- 
dath Israel), an anti-Zionist organization made up chiefly of Ortho¬ 
dox Jews. Under its president, Hyman Kramer, U.S. Chabad pub¬ 
lished numerous articles and announcements in newspapers to 
muster diplomatic support. Its legal counsel, Sam Kramer, worked 
tirelessly with the politicians. Lawyers Fred and Oscar Rabinovitz, 
sons of Rabbi Dovid Rabinovitz, a fervent follower of the Rebbe’s, 
secured an appointment with Supreme Court Justice Louis Bran- 
deis, who approached several government officials, including Sena¬ 
tors Borah and Wagner. Borah and Wagner requested that the Soviet 
officials release the Rebbe. President Calvin Coolidge also eventually 
asked them to free him . 27 

Under this pressure, the Soviets released Schneersohn from the 
notorious Spalerka prison in Leningrad and sent him into exile in 
Kostrama in the Urals of eastern Russia. The Rebbe told his follow¬ 
ers: “We must proclaim openly and before all, that any matter affect¬ 
ing the Jewish religion, Torah, and its mitzvot and customs is not sub¬ 
ject to the coercion of others. No one can impose his belief upon us, 
nor coerce us to conduct ourselves contrary to our beliefs. It is our 
solemn and sacred task to cry out and state with the ancient stead- 
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fastness of the Jewish people—with courage derived from thousands 
of years of self-sacrifice: ‘Touch not My anointed [the Jewish people] 
nor attempt to do evil to my prophets.’. . . We must remember that 
imprisonment and hard labor are only of this physical world and 
of brief duration, while Torah, mitzvot, and the Jewish people are 
eternal.” His defiance of the Soviet Union and his successful release 
made him well known throughout the Jewish world. 28 

Commenting on the Rebbe’s time in prison, Menachem Mendel 
Schneerson later said of his father-in-law: “This stance of heroic 
self-sacrifice in the face of great peril was an all-pervasive quality that 
characterized all of the Rebbe’s activities, even prior to his arrest for 
the promulgation of Torah and the strengthening of Judaism in that 
land.... Fulfillment of Torah and its commands was in the manner 
of‘hewn letters,’ intrinsic to the essence of his identity. Therefore, 
his self-sacrifice was not a function of intellectual deliberation as to 
whether an action was obligatory or desirable. His response to exis¬ 
tential challenge occurred naturally, because his service of G-d was 
the very core of his own existence.” 29 The Rebbe viewed all good 
deeds as actions of God. He interpreted his liberations, including 
the political favors he received, as God’s will. 

Others did not have people of influence to intercede on their be¬ 
half. Many Jewish leaders died in Siberian gulags, where the Soviets 
worked them to death, and some died before firing squads. Often 
the Rebbe sent his students to Russia as emissaries, knowing full 
well they might die. Almost like a military officer, the Rebbe knew 
he would take casualties, but he regarded them as necessary in the 
battle for the spiritual welfare of all Jews. 30 The Rebbe disliked the 
Communists and cursed the Soviet authorities, saying that if they 
harmed Torah scholars “may they be left without hands.” In risking 
death to serve his people, he was doing what Chabad leaders before 
him had done. All the previous Rebbes had been thrown in jail or 
placed under house arrest at some point. The founder of Chabad, 
Schneur Zalman, had received a death sentence and spent fifty-three 
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days in prison in St. Petersburg; his release is celebrated by Luba- 
vitchers as the Festival of Liberation. The sixth Rebbe believed that 
Rebbe Zalman’s liberation was a “spiritual matter” of the forces of 
good triumphing over evil and “an episode that ultimately brought 
about a distinctive turn of good fortune upon the entire House of 
Israel.” He even felt that Zalman had willed the whole event to cre¬ 
ate good out of what appeared to be evil, since tzaddiks rule “over 
all material matters.” 31 His own imprisonment must therefore have 
had profound meaning for him as well. 

In 1927, soon after ordering him into exile, the Soviets forced 
the Rebbe to emigrate. They wanted him to leave immediately, but 
he refused, demanding to take his possessions, especially his sacred 
manuscripts and books, with him; his library had become part of 
the movement’s spiritual reservoir of information. The authorities 
relented and allowed him to take it. Needing a considerable sum of 
money to emigrate to Latvia with his goods and family, the Rebbe 
enlisted the help of the executive head of American Chabad, Rabbi 
Israel Jacobson. 

Chabad in the United States had grown into a strong organization 
by 1927. When, in the early twenties, the Rebbe had asked for vol¬ 
unteers to go to America and set up a platform to help Lubavitchers 
immigrate to the United States, Israel Jacobson had been the only 
one to raise his hand. Many thought him crazy to want to leave the 
Rebbe, but Jacobson felt called to help the future of Chabad. He ar¬ 
rived from Poland in 1925 with his wife and three daughters, bring¬ 
ing the Rebbe’s blessing with him. The Rebbe knew the Jews’ days 
in the Soviet Union, and even in Poland, were numbered, and he 
believed the United States offered the best future home for their 
movement. In New York City, Jacobson initially had a difficult time 
earning a living but eventually found work as a rabbi and Torah 
teacher. Soon Jacobson was also raising money for the Rebbe. By 
1927, he was sending thousands of dollars overseas each year to sup¬ 
port the Rebbe’s activities. As the Communist regime’s economic 
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Israel Jacobson, the executive head of Chabad in the United States, with his 
wife, Shaina, and their daughters, Rachel, Chaya Sarah, and Chava (Eliezer 
Zaklikovsky) 


policies resulted in the confiscation of most of Chabad’s resources, 
America became almost the sole supplier of funds for the Rebbe’s 
movement . 32 

On receiving the Rebbe’s appeal, Jacobson met with Lubavitch- 
ers Sam and Avraham Kramer and Rabbi Menachem Mendel Leib 
Lokshin and asked them to quickly raise four thousand dollars. They 
debated the possibility of raising that much money in such a short 
time. Jacobson insisted it could be done. The Kramers were con- 
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vinced that Jacobson just didn’t understand business, so Jacobson 
turned to Lokshin, who met privately with Sam and persuaded him 
and Avraham, his brother, to come up with the funds. Proving their 
resourcefulness, they did, and Jacobson wired the money to the 
Rebbe. The Rebbe immediately left Russia with six followers and 
his whole family plus his possessions and large library. Everything 
together occupied four train cars. Two days later, the Rebbe’s party 
arrived in Riga, Latvia. 33 

Once in Riga, he began to transfer his vast library to Poland. With 
the help of Mordechai Dubin, he and his family became Latvian citi¬ 
zens. 34 It was a sad day when he realized he would probably never re¬ 
turn to Russia, but he knew God’s work was taking him elsewhere. In 
fact, he did not return, but he had several representatives within the 
USSR to encourage the Lubavitchers there and address their needs. 
If a community needed clothes, food, or prayer books, he made sure 
it got them, and he continued to build a network of underground 
schools. 35 

In 1929, the Rebbe traveled to Palestine and the United States 
and, according to media sources, talked to thousands of Jews at hun¬ 
dreds of gatherings to raise funds for the movement. He also wanted 
to explore the possibility of bringing Chabad’s headquarters to the 
States. When, accompanied by Mordechai Dubin and Samarius Gou- 
rary, he set foot on American soil on 17 September to start his ten- 
month tour of the United States, he was greeted by six hundred 
Orthodox rabbis and thousands of Jews on Pier A in New York and 
hailed as a Jewish hero. The city police commissioner welcomed him 
on behalf of the mayor and provided a motorcycle escort. Because 
his reputation as a great spiritual leader had circulated, the authori¬ 
ties took him seriously. He was especially touched by his warm re¬ 
ception, as he was still in a “state of shock” about the Arab pogroms 
against Jews in Palestine that had broken out after he left the Holy 
Land. Asked about the events, he would cry. “The blood-spilling at¬ 
tacks on Jews which broke out one day after my departure from there 
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Two New York City policemen escort Rebbe Joseph Isaac Schneersohn off 
the SS France as he arrives in America on 17 September 1929 on a ten-month 
goodwill tour. Hundreds of people showed up to see him. During his stay, he 
would meet several prominent politicians, among them President Hoover. 
(Author’s collection) 

have utterly devastated me,” he said, “and I have still not recovered 
from the blow .” 36 In spite of his sorrow, he was “very happy to step 
upon this glorious country of freedom, liberty, and opportunity for 
all, irrespective of race, color, and creed,” he told the crowd. “May 
the Almighty bless this great country that has been a refuge for our 
Jewish people .” 37 

Needing some time alone, the Rebbe retired to a quiet room to 
pray and study his religious books. After a few days of rest, he turned 
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In July 1930 Rebbe Joseph Isaac Schneersohn met President Hoover. He 
was accompanied by (left to right) Oscar Rabinovitz, a lawyer for Chabad; 

H. Fogelman, vice president of Chabad; Hyman Kramer, president of Chabad 
in the United States; and his son-in-law Rabbi Samarius Gourary, Chabad’s 
foreign secretary. (Eliezer Zaklikovsky) 

his attention to generating support for persecuted Jews under the 
Soviets. The two million Jews living under Stalin, he said, faced both 
economic and religious starvation. Unless more funds were raised 
for them, they would be poor in body and poor in spirit, deprived 
not only of food and clothing but of Torah study and instruction. 

Despite the Depression, the Rebbe collected tens of thousands 
of dollars. In Chicago alone, according to Lubavitcher sources, he 
raised thirty thousand dollars. Speaking at Jewish gatherings, he 
campaigned as well for building more yeshivas and synagogues 
throughout the United States and Europe. Since he had been Rebbe 
for only nine years, he also used his time to verify his credentials. 
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A breakaway group in the United States under the leadership of one 
of his teachers had turned against him, and it was important that he 
prove to all that he was indeed the legitimate head of Chabad. With 
Samarius Gourary and Hyman Kramer, president of U. S. Chabad, he 
met a number of American dignitaries, including President Herbert 
Hoover and Justice Brandeis. 38 

On his return to Europe, the Rebbe continued his work in Po¬ 
land, where he had moved from Latvia. By 1935 his yeshiva in Po¬ 
land had become internationally known for its Orthodox teaching 
of Chabad philosophy, the Torah, and the Talmud. Throughout the 
1930s, he urged Jews everywhere to repent their sinful ways and be¬ 
come more observant so that God would not punish them but rather 
bless them. If they did, the Messiah would come sooner. 39 In 1936, 
after living two years in Warsaw, Schneersohn moved to the resort 
town of Otwock, thirty miles south of the capital, where the fresh 
country air was better for his health. 40 

At age fifty-six, the Rebbe had already suffered a heart attack and 
a stroke. He was also ill with multiple sclerosis, which affected his 
speech and his ability to walk. Although he could stand on his own, 
he had to be helped in and out of cars and up from chairs. His teen¬ 
age grandson Barry Gourary was often at his side to assist him. 41 
The Rebbe’s mind, however, was still sharp, and he did his best not 
to let the disease restrict his activities, which sometimes included 
smoking more than a pack of cigarettes a day. At five foot eight 
and over two hundred pounds, he did not cut an impressive figure. 
Yet Lubavitchers and admirers throughout the world thought him a 
spiritual giant. 



THREE 


Poland Under the Germans 


Early on i September 1939, a hot Friday morning, many of the 
yeshiva students in Otwock awoke to the sound of explosions. No 
one knew what was going on. Only several hours later did they learn 
that Hitler had invaded Poland. “It was like thunder,” wrote Joseph 
Wineberg, then a student. The horrors of war quickly made their way 
to Otwock. The Chabad orphanage there took a direct hit that killed 
ten children during the first bombardment. Another bomb struck 
the house where the Rebbe, his mother, one of his secretaries, Has¬ 
kell Feigin, and many others, including Israel Jacobson’s daughter 
and son-in-law, lived. No one was injured. 1 

As soon as the yeshiva students realized what was happening, 
they ran to the Rebbe for advice. Gazing at his students with his clear 
blue eyes and stroking his red beard, he asked the six Americans to 
leave immediately for neighboring Latvia. “Do not be afraid of the 
bombs,” he told them. “Every bomb has an address, and your address 
is not on any of them.” 2 Rabbi Shmuel Fox remembered the Rebbe 
as also saying, “God will protect you wherever you will be and He 
will not let any harm be done to you.” 3 After offering this encour- 
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agement, the Rebbe gave Rabbi Meir Greenberg, one of his depart¬ 
ing students, a message for his Latvian friend Mordechai Dubin. He 
asked Dubin to do everything possible before it was too late to bring 
him and his family to Latvia, since they were Latvian citizens . 4 He 
also advised several of his remaining students to try to make their 
way to Vilna, in Lithuania. Before night came, heavy blackout cur¬ 
tains were placed over the windows in the Rebbe’s house, and make¬ 
shift gas masks of cotton soaked in soda water were prepared in case 
the Nazis returned. Rabbi Samarius Gourary described the mood 
that Sabbath night well: “The chandeliers hung unlit, shivering in 
the eerie atmosphere .” 5 The future was uncertain for all. 

Late that night, the six American students, among them Meir 
Greenberg and Mordechai Dov Altein, left for the American con¬ 
sulate in Warsaw. Upon arrival, they were brusquely turned away. 
The consulate claimed it could not help them. The students believed 
the consulate denied them help because they were Hasidic Jews . 6 
The following day, all six left Warsaw by train for Riga. A journey 
that should have taken twelve hours instead took them twelve days. 
The Rebbe relaxed only when he received news that they had ar¬ 
rived safely. Once in Latvia, Rabbi Greenberg delivered the Rebbe’s 
message to Dubin and then, a few days later, boarded a ship for the 
United States along with the others . 7 

Although most of the young Polish yeshiva students should have 
been in the army, only one of the Rebbe’s students, Hirsch Kotlarsky, 
had been deemed physically lit to serve. “Most of the other students,” 
Kotlarsky says, “were not physically fit because of all the Torah study. 
I was of strong build and as a result I was drafted into the cavalry.” 
According to the records, no Lubavitchers volunteered for military 
service. Most felt that God would save them, though they feared 
the authorities would draft them. Like other ultrareligious Jews, the 
Lubavitchers did not believe it an honor to fight for the country 
where they lived. On the contrary, they believed one should do every¬ 
thing one can to focus on Torah study and God, and war definitely 
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does not help in these pursuits. Even a few years later, according 
to a survivor of the Warsaw Ghetto uprising of 1943, the remaining 
young Hasidic Jews refused to take up arms and fight and instead 
gave themselves over to prayer. “We, Jews, not having any sword at 
all, do not possess even this thin ray of hope,” the Rebbe’s news¬ 
paper declared, “and our fate does not depend at all upon anything 
material but is entirely reliant upon the heavenly mercy.” War, the 
Rebbe said, was the “greatest insanity." 8 

Although many tried to convince the Rebbe to leave, he wanted 
to stay with his family and followers: “A Jewish Shepherd does not 
leave his flock alone especially in times of crisis.” 9 There were obvi¬ 
ous signs that he was not safe. The Polish government had started 
moving south from Warsaw, intending, if Poland lost the war, to 
slip across the border to Romania, and the Polish high command, 
too, announced its plan to evacuate, causing much panic among the 
population. If the government and the military were leaving Warsaw, 
many felt, the Rebbe should depart as well. Citing the verse “I [the 
Almighty] am with him [the Jewish people] in times of misfortune,” 
the Rebbe stayed. 10 

Late on 4 September, realizing it was growing dangerous in Ot- 
wock, he changed his mind and went to Warsaw with his family and 
a group of students in the hope of traveling on from there to Riga. 
The Rebbe felt terrible forsaking thousands of his fellow Jews, but 
he knew that only from Riga could he conduct rescue operations. 11 
Tears streaming down his face, he told those who remained behind, 
“Be well, everyone, and accept upon yourselves the yoke of Heaven. 
The king guards his subjects, and you, Jewish children, may Hashem 
[God] guard you wherever you will be, and us, wherever we will be.” 
The Latvian consulate in Warsaw had sent a private car with foreign 
license plates for the Rebbe’s thirty-mile trip to the capital. He took 
the most valuable Lubavitcher manuscripts, regretting that he could 
not take his “household effects and the entire Library,” which num¬ 
bered some forty thousand texts. 12 
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Mutilated bodies, dead horses, and the charred remains of build¬ 
ings littered the road to Warsaw. The Luftwaffe continued to rain 
explosives on the highways leading to the burning capital, target¬ 
ing civilians trying to escape . 13 One witness described helpless Poles 
having to hide repeatedly in the ditches and gutters from “Death on 
Wings .” 14 Black plumes of smoke rose high on the western horizon 
as the Germans moved closer to Warsaw. Weary Polish soldiers and 
frightened citizens in search of protection and food hurried toward 
the capital in the vain hope of outrunning the Wehrmacht. The con¬ 
stant attacks of Stuka bombers with their high-pitched sirens un¬ 
nerved them as the sky and earth welded together in chaos. Gen¬ 
eral Wladyslaw Anders witnessed a Stuka pilot diving down on a 
group of children: “As he dropped his bombs and fired his machine 
guns, the children scattered like sparrows. The airplane disappeared 
as quickly as it had come, but on the field some crumpled and life¬ 
less bundles of bright clothing remained. The nature of the new war 
was already clear.” Besides attacking refugees, Luftwaffe pilots also 
“brazenly attacked Red Cross aid stations.” Hitler claimed his planes 
struck military targets only, but the reality was different. In fact, as 
he later acknowledged, they were bombing Polish cities to show the 
civilians the “pointlessness of their resistance .” 15 

The journey to Warsaw seemed interminable, but Rebbe Schneer- 
sohn assured his family and followers that they had nothing to fear. 
“God will provide safety to all of us,” he told them, explaining that 
his father, Shalom Dovber, was interceding for them in heaven . 16 His 
faith calmed the group. 

Although the Germans had not yet closed in, the atmosphere in 
Warsaw was already that of a city under siege. Reaching a Jewish 
neighborhood in the north of Warsaw, Schneersohn decided to re¬ 
main there to help his students escape to neutral countries with 
his yeshiva’s precious documents. Recognizing the danger, he him¬ 
self would have left, but the Nazis had bombed the train station 
and no trains were leaving for Riga. Many yeshiva students, though, 
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The Warsaw train station on 2 November 1939, after it was bombed (United 
States National Archives) 

were departing on foot for Vilna; the border with Lithuania would 
be closed by the Soviets in November. By then, around twenty-five 
hundred Orthodox yeshiva students and numerous rabbis, many of 
them Lubavitchers, had managed to reach Vilna from Poland . 17 Un¬ 
able to walk far, the Rebbe could not escape this way. Trapped in 
Warsaw, he stayed at the home of Rabbi Herschel Gurari on Bonifra- 
terska Street, a dark apartment building in a remote area populated 
by a group of Lubavitcher Jews. To enter the Rebbe’s new neighbor¬ 
hood was to step back three hundred years. The men wore tradi- 
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German soldiers and Polish citizens view the destruction of Warsaw from 
its outskirts (United States Holocaust Memorial Museum Archive of 
Photographs) 

tional black caftans and large fur hats; the women dressed modestly, 
covered their heads with wigs and scarves, and avoided eye contact 
with men. 

By the time the Rebbe reached this part of Warsaw, few people 
dared to leave their homes. Germany, he quickly learned, had already 
taken large sections of the country. If he wanted to escape, he had 
to hurry because the German Fourth Panzer Division had advanced 
to the western outskirts of the city. 18 

The “enemy is at the gates, and he sends his angels of death to 
proclaim his coming,” wrote Chaim Kaplan. On 8 September, Joseph 
Wineberg described the chaotic crowds in Warsaw “running through 
the streets ... crying and wailing” during bomb attacks. His brother 
suggested they attempt to escape the city; he had seen a way and 
wanted to seize the opportunity. Wineberg told his brother that they 
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should put on tefillin and say their prayers instead and ask God for 
guidance. His brother agreed, and they prayed. Later, they learned 
that the Germans had ambushed those who had tried to flee the city 
using the route they would have taken. Wineberg felt God had saved 
them. When he asked the Rebbe if they should attempt to flee never¬ 
theless, Schneerson replied, “If there is a sure way to escape, then 
escape, but if not, then we must trust that Hashem will take care 
of us.” 19 

According to Lubavitchers, the suffering of the Warsaw Jews 
grieved the Rebbe. His bright eyes grew dull as he busied himself 
with prayers. Like Rabbi Wineberg, many came to ask his advice. 
When they were not talking with the Rebbe, Wineberg observed, 
they were reciting the Psalms and “shedding tears, beseeching G-d 
to save them.” In this climate, the Rebbe told his followers one morn¬ 
ing that in his sleep his father had visited him and declared that they 
should “fall at Hashem’s feet and ask for mercy because Hashem 
will respect such a plea.” 20 

As soon as Hitler attacked, the Polish civil authorities had in¬ 
structed the population through newspapers and radio addresses to 
dig trenches and build barricades and defense works. Jews came out 
in droves to help defend the city, even on the Sabbath. But the Luba¬ 
vitchers did not join them. Most believed the best way for them to 
help was to pray constantly and keep the Sabbath and other rituals 
sacred. The Polish police resented their intransigence and rounded 
up many Lubavitchers from their homes, gave them a “generous 
helping of deadly lashes and beatings,” then forced them to go on 
work details. 21 

Thousands of refugees were entering the city each day. On 9 Sep¬ 
tember, the commander of the Warsaw garrison issued an order to 
the troops, including those who had retreated there: “We have occu¬ 
pied positions from which there is no retreat. At this outpost we 
must die to the last soldier.” By n September, thousands more terri¬ 
fied people flooded the already packed city. 22 The consequences were 
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disastrous: when the Luftwaffe and army bombarded the city, they 
killed multitudes of innocent civilians who had no place to hide. 

Many of his followers urged the Rebbe to move to the Latvian 
consulate, which had shown its support for him as a distinguished 
citizen. They feared the Nazis would target Jewish neighborhoods 
like the one they were living in. The consul general invited the Rebbe 
to come, but he was unable to, because city authorities had blocked 
off the streets. 

On 12 September, the severest bombing of his sector of the city 
occurred, and he took refuge in a cellar. Forty people suddenly occu¬ 
pied a room built for no more than twenty. The air became thick 
with the smell of bodies that had endured two weeks of war without 
bathing and rest. Long, sleepless nights and warm, nerve-racking 
days had pushed the cowering occupants to the limits of human en¬ 
durance. Late that afternoon, the cellar began to tremble from the 
explosions and air raid sirens blared throughout the city. Warsaw’s 
streets erupted in flames. Tall buildings collapsed on their inhabi¬ 
tants, crushing some and burying others alive. As Schneersohn and 
the others looked to heaven through the dark ceiling, they feared 
that the cellar walls, “like the walls at Jericho,” would fall down on 
them. 23 As dust from cracking brick and cement filled the room, 
many darted out and took refuge in a building nearby. 

The Rebbe had instructed several students to carry some of his 
most prized books with them during the attacks. But in the chaos 
many of the students forgot to take the manuscripts when running 
down to cellars or out of burning buildings. As a result, several 
books were lost in the bombardments, causing him much distress. 24 
Despite everything, he continued to prepare for Rosh HaShana, the 
Jewish New Year, on 14 September. He would not let a war inter¬ 
rupt his religious observances. Right before the celebration, air raid 
sirens sounded throughout the city, followed by silence. Slowly the 
roar of hundreds of approaching planes echoed through the streets. 
As the bombs fell, several hit the Rebbe’s home and the structure 
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Poles look through the ruins of a section of Warsaw destroyed by the 
Germans. The German bombardment killed close to forty thousand civilians 
and severely damaged 25 percent of the city. (Jerzy Tomaszewski and United 
States Holocaust Memorial Museum Archive of Photographs) 

erupted in flames. Remarkably, he escaped the building to another 
part of the city and continued with the ceremony. 

Rosh HaShana represented a “time of trial and judgment” for 
people to take stock of their “fulfillment of the Torah and its mitz- 
vot.” During Rosh HaShana, the Rebbe emphasized, a person “takes 
account of the fact that [in the Heavenly Court] the prosecuting an¬ 
gels . . . bring to mind and verify the existence of all the sins . . . 
he was guilty of in the course of the year, and demand that he be 
sentenced to harsh . . . punishment. He further considers that if 
at this time he truthfully regrets his past, this will alter things for 
him.” 25 The Jewish New Year now took on a new significance and 
many searched their hearts, as the Rebbe urged, to find what they 
had done to cause this misfortune. According to the Rebbe’s phi- 
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losophy, when bad things happened, God was in essence telling the 
Jews they needed to repair their physical and spiritual behavior to 
counteract the negative events around them. 

As Rosh HaShana began, according to Rabbi Samarius Gourary, 
a thousand Jews went to the Rebbe’s new quarters. They gathered in 
the streets, in the courtyard, and in the building. They all wanted to 
be close to the Rebbe. To those urging him to move, at least to a non- 
Jewish area of the city, he explained, “My children are drowning, our 
brethren are in the greatest danger, and you want me to separate 
myself from them, hiding in another neighborhood? No, I will stay 
with the other hundreds and thousands of Jews, and my lot will be 
theirs.” Rabbi Gourary himself had a chance to leave with his wife 
and son, but they all refused to abandon the Rebbe. 26 

During the two days of Rosh HaShana, German planes bombed 
the Jewish section of Warsaw without mercy, and air raid shelters 
in basements often became mass graves. The Rebbe offered his fol¬ 
lowers the consolation that, although they had had a bitter Rosh Ha¬ 
Shana, God would make it sweet for them. In other words, the trials 
they were enduring brought them closer to God. 27 

As buildings were destroyed, the Rebbe had to move from house 
to house. His multiple sclerosis meant that his followers often had 
to carry him, but they considered it an honor to touch the Rebbe and 
bring him to safety. During one attack, an explosion threw him from 
one side of a courtyard to the other. Remarkably, he was uninjured 
and just asked for his things to be gathered and for help in finding 
shelter. His eighty-year-old mother, who was also wheelchair bound 
and almost deaf, had to be carried throughout on a stretcher. 28 

The Rebbe had his students carry his prayer shawl and the Baal 
Shem Tov’s prayer book wherever he traveled. Despite the hardships, 
he continued to study the Torah. On 14 September, when the Rebbe’s 
house was bombed and a wall in a nearby room collapsed, he sat at 
his desk studying his Torah while the place was showered with pieces 
of shrapnel. 29 As the air attack continued, Wineberg and a few others 
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Drawing by a “half Jewish” German soldier, Gerd Grimm, of a Polish town 
being attacked in 1939 (Author’s collection) 


took the Rebbe’s mother to safety. In her new location, she realized 
she had forgotten her glasses and asked Wineberg to return to the 
building to find them so she could read her prayer book. He had to 
jump over several bodies and run around fires to get back to the old 
home. There he found the glasses in a room full of Jews engaged in 
prayer. When he returned to Sara and gave her the glasses, she asked 
about the situation. He explained that all who had remained were 
praying and that things had calmed down. “Oh, I missed witness¬ 
ing a hracha,” she said, referring to the blessing of witnessing acts 
of piousness. 30 
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As the bombs rained down during the next attack, the air around 
the Rebbe’s dwelling became hlled with a strange gray substance. 
Fearing the worst, some screamed hysterically, “Gas. Oh no, gas!” 
The Rebbe’s daughter Chana, the wife of Samarius Gourary, disre¬ 
garding her safety, doused a cotton rag in soda water and placed it 
over her father’s mouth to protect him from the fumes. 31 After a few 
moments, everyone realized the gray substance was only thick dust 
kicked up by the bombing. They were safe for the moment. As the 
bombers flew away, the survivors thanked God for sparing their lives 
yet again and emerged from the basement. 

They were greeted by the terrible screams of helpless people 
trapped in burning buildings. The rank smell of burning flesh 
smarted in their nostrils and they could hear the shouts of the elderly 
mixed with the squeals of babies. 32 People scurried through the 
streets, some carrying infants in bundles and others running in 
groups, but all in a state of terror. As the tired, scared Lubavitchers 
witnessed this horror, smoke and fire engulfed their building. The 
Rebbe and his followers looked up into the sky to see the sun dis¬ 
appear behind a wall of fiery smoke. Yet, amazingly, they remained 
alive. 

His followers thought that, if they remained close to the Rebbe, 
they would not be killed. They did not want to tempt fate by stay¬ 
ing in the streets, however, so the Rebbe and a group of about 
twenty Jews rushed into a building spared from the destruction. 
The Rebbe led them in the Shema: “Hear, O Israel! The Lord is our 
God, the Lord is One.” As they recited their ancient Hebrew litanies, 
the whole building vibrated under concussions from another attack; 
projectiles of earth, metal, and fire splattered their area. 33 Hearts 
pounded and breathing became heavy and rapid. But the death they 
expected passed them by, and the bombs stopped falling. Schneer- 
sohn and his group had survived another day. 

Others were not so lucky. When the Rebbe heard that a building 
across the street had collapsed, burying many inside, he asked his 
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students to dig out the victims. Most of those pulled out of the ruins 
were dead. They found a dead woman clutching her crushed baby 
girl; the child still had her thumb in her mouth. While they busied 
themselves with this task, several more bombs hit in the area, send¬ 
ing shrapnel and broken concrete and brick through the air. 34 

When it was clear that the bombers had gone and that there were 
no further planes coming, his followers transferred the Rebbe to 
the home of publisher and philanthropist Zalman Shmotkin, where 
they thought he would be safer. The date was probably 15 September. 
They found a wagon, put the Rebbe and some of his loved ones on 
it, and transported them through the city. As they made their way 
through the streets, burning debris often landed on the wagon, only 
to be immediately removed by a zealous follower. Mangled, bleeding 
corpses lay on the streets, on the sidewalks, and in courtyards, and 
the rank smells of excrement, decaying bodies, and burned build¬ 
ings filled the air. 35 

The horror of war brought the Jews of Warsaw together in terror. 
One day the Rebbe, assisted by others, traveled along the ghetto’s 
edge, where he mingled with secular Jews. “Some of the people had 
beards and side curls, others were clean shaven,” he said. “Some of 
the women wore wigs; others did not cover their hair at all. Despite 
their differences, everyone was united by fear and despair.” 36 

The Lubavitchers feared not only Nazi bombs but also secret ene¬ 
mies among their neighbors. As soon as the attacks started, “Nazi 
provocateurs,” according to Samarius Gourary, would dress up like 
Hasidic Jews and sneak into the Jewish parts of the city to murder 
them. Using terrorist tactics, they would throw boxes of dynamite in 
homes or areas where they felt they could kill the most people and 
then quickly escape. 37 

On 16 September, the German planes came again. “The Nazis tar¬ 
geted the Jewish neighborhood of Warsaw,” Wineberg claims. When 
encouraged to escape, he remembers, the Rebbe slammed his cane 
on the ground, saying, “We will remain and he [Hitler] will escape.” 
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Yet for all his bravado, the bombs and incendiaries fell and his home 
caught fire. Several of his followers carried him down a flight of stairs 
in his wheelchair and out of the burning building. His mother some¬ 
how became separated from the Rebbe, and Wineberg recalls her 
bewailing her fate and “crying, calling out, ‘Why should my son have 
to suffer like this?’” The Rebbe, placid, reportedly had his students 
recite a passage from the Midrash. When they made a mistake, he 
corrected them. 38 

The predicament the Rebbe found himself in was soon to get 
worse. On 17 September, the Russians invaded Poland from the east, 
justifying the violation of their treaties with Poland by declaring that 
the country no longer existed. 39 The Non-Aggression Pact that Stalin 
and Hitler had signed on 23 August had given them the security to 
carve up Poland without becoming alarmed by each other’s actions. 
Hitler would take western Poland, and Stalin would take eastern Po¬ 
land. Before the war, the dictators had agreed on how much of Po¬ 
land each would occupy. Although Stalin claimed the Soviet Union 
had to intervene “to protect its fraternal Byelorussian and Ukrainian 
population,” he did so purely for imperialistic reasons. When Ger¬ 
many started the war, Stalin was slow to become involved, having 
just concluded a small war in August with Japan on his eastern bor¬ 
der and not knowing how well the Wehrmacht would perform. Stalin 
realized that Germany’s blitzkrieg strategy was overwhelming Po¬ 
land and he knew he had to invade soon to claim his portion. Hitler, 
probably to divert international criticism, also encouraged Stalin to 
strike. Poland had expected Germany to attack, but the Soviet in¬ 
vasion shocked the Polish high command. It was just a matter of 
days before Poland would indeed cease to exist. 40 

Commenting on Poland’s tragedy, Winston Churchill stated the 
world “has watched the vain struggle of the Polish nation against 
overwhelming odds with profound sympathy and admires their 
valor.” On 20 September, the London BBC sent a message of sym¬ 
pathy to Warsaw on its Polish news service. The Poles, however, 
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wanted more than hollow words from the British. They wanted mili¬ 
tary action. The mayor of Warsaw, Stefan Starzynski, responded to 
the broadcast: “When will the effective help of Great Britain and 
France come to relieve us from this terrible situation? We are wait¬ 
ing for it.” 41 Although British and French forces fought at sea and 
in the air, they did not mount a ground war against Germany. In the 
absence of such an assault, most of the German land forces could 
focus on the battles in Poland. Poland would die alone. 

The news of the Soviet invasion alarmed the Lubavitchers. They 
feared that once the Soviets got their hands on the Rebbe again, no 
amount of international support would suffice to save him amid 
the fog of war. Finally, in late September, he agreed to leave War¬ 
saw. Fie wavered, though, between wanting to be with his flock and 
saving his life, which would separate him from his people. Accord¬ 
ing to Wineberg, for several days the Rebbe had even refused to 
believe war had broken out. As Wineberg points out, even though 
Noah had built the ark, it took the rains to get him to believe God’s 
prophecy and board it. But just as the Rebbe began to plan his es¬ 
cape, the Wehrmacht encircled the city. Its perpetual bombing made 
leaving impossible. Nazi propaganda films capture Flitler watching 
through binoculars as the city burns. Fie turns to his military ad¬ 
visers, laughs, then returns his gaze to the deadly effects of the Luft¬ 
waffe’s bombs. 42 

Even as Warsaw was in its death throes, the Rebbe and thousands 
of Orthodox Jews continued their observance of the Fligh Floly Days, 
especially the most sacred of all, Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement. 
On 22 September, the evening of Yom Kippur, when they could have 
been looking for food or trying to find an escape route, the Luba¬ 
vitchers instead turned their attention to God. If Jews performed 
the rites required during Rosh FlaShanah and Yom Kippur correctly 
and with the right heart, the Rebbe taught, angels would be created. 
Good deeds on earth are often actually performed by angels from 
heaven responding to the faithful acts of Jews; if he was going to be 
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Hitler reviews his victorious troops in the streets of Warsaw on 5 October 
1939 (United States National Archives) 


rescued, the Rebbe would need angels, because “all missions which 
are related to the material world are carried out by [them].” 43 

In Jewish areas already under German occupation, the holiday 
became an opportunity for persecution. The Germans closed syna¬ 
gogues and took the worshipers to army barracks, where they forced 
some to clean the floors and bathrooms with prayer shawls. Others 
they forced to march around pointlessly, shooting those who could 
not keep up the pace. They required the surviving Jews to bury their 
murdered compatriots — and even some who were not yet dead. 44 
Yom Kippur, for many, turned into a Day of Death, not of Atone¬ 
ment. 

The Rebbe did make one concession to the dangers encircling 
him and his followers. Before nightfall, the Rebbe’s group blew the 
shofar early to give the sign that everyone could leave the service 
for shelter before the bombing started again. Mindful of what might 
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await the crowd if bombs fell, he violated the traditional way of end¬ 
ing the service. In Jewish law, if life is at risk, violation of the law is 
sanctioned, indeed urged. 

As the Holy Days drew to a close, the Rebbe blessed his followers, 
saying, “Good night, and may you always have happy occasions.” But 
the holiday had brought no one joy. Kaplan observed that “mourn¬ 
ing is on every face. As our prophet said, ‘The whole head is sick and 
the whole heart faint.’” 45 

On 23 September, the Germans began moving formations no 
longer engaged in combat in Poland to Germany’s western border, 
“where the French and British,” Field Marshal Erich von Manstein 
later explained, “much to our surprise, had looked idly on as their 
Polish ally was being annihilated.” That same day, German guns 
began shelling Warsaw in earnest. Hitler was growing impatient. 
On 25 September, he ordered intense bombing to force the city’s ca¬ 
pitulation. The Germans dropped more than live hundred tons of 
high explosives and seventy-two tons of incendiary bombs and di¬ 
rected heavy artillery fire at the city, which erupted into flames. The 
Rebbe lamented: “Houses burning, the piercing screams of the un¬ 
fortunate victims, the terror-stricken people, especially the elderly, 
the women and children—all are beyond description.” The previous 
day, the city had lost its electricity, gas, and water. 46 Along with the 
bombs, disease had begun to ravage the city. 

The Lubavitchers discussed what they would do with the Rebbe 
when the Germans conquered the city. The Nazis did indeed search 
out and kill prominent rabbis and Jewish leaders, and they would 
consider the Rebbe a great prize. Whether his captors were Soviet 
or German, his demise seemed inevitable. The Lubavitchers’ fears 
were not unfounded. 47 

The Rebbe escaped death several times during the final bom¬ 
bardment of Warsaw, leading many to believe, and surely reinforc¬ 
ing the Rebbe’s sense, that a divine cloud was protecting him. On 
one occasion, he left a building just moments before it tumbled to 
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the ground after a direct hit from bombers. It was probably during 
this intense bombardment that the Rebbe reportedly suffered shell 
shock. A Lubavitcher rabbi who is a scholar of Chabad disputes the 
claim, arguing that a man of the Rebbe’s stature and spiritual matu¬ 
rity would have no such mental weaknesses. 48 Most Lubavitchers 
bnd it extremely difficult to assess their Rebbes critically. If their 
Rebbes show any weakness or make any mistakes, they will try to 
bnd a defensive explanation, usually theological. In this case, the 
Rebbe probably felt greater fear than he had even while in prison 
under the Soviets in 1927, and after the long hours of bombing and 
physical ordeal, he simply succumbed to fatigue. Noticing once that 
others had seen his hand start to tremble when a shell exploded close 
to him, the Rebbe said, “I am not frightened, but the blast causes the 
besh to tremble.” 49 

By now, his group was running out of supplies. The Rebbe would 
sometimes go days without anything to eat. Chaim Kaplan saw some 
people cutting meat from the rotting three-day-old carcass of a 
horse. Yet hunger was a mild torment compared with the death that 
surrounded them. “Every morning,” Karin Tiche says, “you would 
go outside and the dead would be piled up along the streets and the 
living would busy themselves carrying the bodies off to quickly dug 
graves in parks and courtyards.” 50 

Warsaw could no longer defend itself. On 26 September, General 
Juliusz Rommel, commander of the Warsaw army, sent representa¬ 
tives to the Germans to discuss surrender terms. On 28 September, 
Warsaw capitulated to the Nazis. A few days later, Kaplan wrote bit¬ 
terly in his diary that Rommel “has made tens of thousands of people 
penniless and homeless; he has created widows and orphans with¬ 
out number.” The Poles were enraged with their leaders; the Ger¬ 
mans were ecstatic: when news of the surrender reached Germany, 
church bells tolled across the country to commemorate the Reich’s 
victory in the East. 51 

“Beautiful Warsaw—city of royal glory, queen of cities—has been 
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destroyed like Sodom and Gomorrah,” wrote Kaplan. The Ger¬ 
man bombardment of Warsaw killed close to 40,000 civilians and 
severely damaged 25 percent of the city. 52 The Germans simply out¬ 
matched the Poles technically and strategically. By October, Ger¬ 
many emerged victorious from the campaign. The Wehrmacht suf¬ 
fered 16,000 dead and 32,000 wounded, whereas the Polish armed 
forces suffered 100,000 dead, including 6,000 Polish Jews, and 
133,700 wounded. On 5 October, Hitler reviewed his victorious 
troops in Warsaw. Later, bursting with pride, he gave a speech before 
the Reichstag, declaring that “in all history there has scarcely been a 
comparable military achievement.” He assailed Poland’s leaders and 
justified his war against their “ridiculous State,” warning of the dark 
future that awaited the vanquished nation. 53 

The war in Poland left the world stunned at how quickly Ger¬ 
many had conquered another country. No one had anticipated blitz¬ 
krieg warfare. The Germans had overwhelmed the Poles with three 
pincer movements—one from the north, from East Prussia, and 
two directly from the west, from Pomerania and Silesia—all headed 
straight for Warsaw. In less than a month, the Nazis had thrown their 
shadow over some twenty million additional people in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. Immediately, thousands pleaded with the American govern¬ 
ment to help them escape Nazism. 54 While the United States con¬ 
sidered how it should react, Hitler established a murderous order in 
Poland. 

The Nazis planned to turn Poland into a nation of serfs, as Slavs 
were good enough only to be slaves. And Polish Jews, of course, were 
even more despicable. Colonel Eduard Wagner, German quarter¬ 
master general, wrote on 9 September: “It is the Fuhrer’s and Goer- 
ing’s intention to destroy and exterminate the Polish nation. More 
than that cannot be even hinted at in writing.” Many in Poland knew 
Jews had no future under Hitler. The country, Chaim Kaplan ob¬ 
served ironically in his diary, had fallen into the hands of the “sons 
of Ham,” the people condemned by Noah to be Israel’s slaves. 55 
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The Nazis immediately put thousands of Poles to work clearing 
the destroyed capital of its rubble and dead. Throughout early Octo¬ 
ber, they ran several soup kitchens in Warsaw to help feed the popu¬ 
lation. When Jews came, however, the army sent them away . 56 The 
Lubavitchers, with their conspicuous dress, were always recognized 
as Jews and thus were probably rarely able to get food at the distri¬ 
bution centers. Like other Warsaw Jews, they had to buy food on the 
black market, steal it if they could, and trade goods for it when and 
where possible. 

It was obvious to all that Jews would be persecuted under Hit¬ 
ler’s regime and that the Rebbe must be hidden. The building whose 
address Schneersohn had given to the Polish authorities when he ar¬ 
rived in Warsaw had been destroyed. His followers speculated that 
the Germans might believe the Rebbe was dead and not pursue him. 
They prayed that it would be so . 57 



FOUR 


A Plan Takes Shape 


While the Lubavitchers in Warsaw tried to stay alive and keep their 
Rebbe hidden, their American coreligionists pressed the U.S. gov¬ 
ernment to help rescue him. Rabbi Israel Jacobson, then executive 
director of Chabad in America, felt lucky that he had been able to 
leave Poland a few days before the war began. Extremely close to 
the Rebbe, he feared for the leader’s life. Jacobson obtained infor¬ 
mation about him through Rabbi Mordechai Chefetz, head of the 
Lubavitcher movement in Latvia. By telegraph, telephone, mail, and 
messengers, Chefetz himself received regular updates from Chaim 
Lieberman, Schneersohn’s private secretary. How Lieberman kept 
information flowing from war-torn Poland remains somewhat mys¬ 
terious, although he probably used messengers. 

Lieberman escaped Warsaw on 21 September and arrived safely 
in Riga a few weeks later, having traveled largely on foot. Once he 
was gone, the flow of information about Schneersohn ebbed. “It is 
two weeks since I left Warsaw, and we in Riga are still unable to 
contact the Rebbe,” he wrote. “The One Above alone knows what is 
happening to them there—-pray that He protect them, and that we 
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are reunited with them soon. It is impossible to describe the hor¬ 
rors of those first three weeks.” A few days later, Lieberman reported 
to Jacobson that the Rebbe’s situation in Warsaw was “horrible, un¬ 
believably and indescribably horrible. In addition to the worry over 
the Rebbe’s poor health, we know they are under the pressure of real 
terror, for the Germans are inflicting terrible tortures, particularly 
on Rabbis.” 1 

The Lubavitchers in the United States became increasingly con¬ 
cerned and intensified their pleas to government officials. Lieber¬ 
man was now unable to confirm whether the Rebbe was alive. Many 
felt that their “whole existence was at stake if the Rebbe was not 
saved”; he was the guiding force of the movement and the link be¬ 
tween God and the community. His death would devastate the whole 
of Chabad. 2 

On behalf of many American Lubavitchers, State Senator Philip 
M. Kleinfeld of New York urged Robert F. Wagner, U.S. senator from 
New York, to ask Secretary of State Cordell Hull, whose wife had 
a Jewish father, to help ascertain the Rebbe’s whereabouts. 3 Klein¬ 
feld received most of his intelligence about the Rebbe from his dear 
friend and law partner Sam Kramer, Chabad’s legal counselor; to¬ 
gether, they wanted to facilitate the Rebbe’s passage out of Poland. 
Wagner wrote Hull on 22 September 1939, enclosing several articles 
about the Rebbe and his movement, including reports of his 1929 
visit to America, stressing his “high ecclesiastical position.” Four 
days later Hull informed Wagner that communications with Poland 
had been suspended, and he offered to notify him when they were 
reestablished. 4 

Contrary to Hull’s message and probably unknown to him, com¬ 
munications from Poland still existed. On 24 September, Mordechai 
Dubin succeeded in sending a cable from Riga assuring Jacobson 
that Schneersohn was in Warsaw at Zalman Shmotkin’s house. Du¬ 
bin probably received his information from one of the Lubavitch 
messengers who had traveled from Poland to Latvia. Exactly how 
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Cordell Hull and his wife, Frances, nee Witz, in 1933, when President 
Roosevelt appointed him secretary of state (United States National Archives) 

these messengers made it in and out of the two countries remains 
unknown, but their success is a testament to the Lubavitchers’ re¬ 
sourcefulness. Most of them were either students or rabbis. The next 
day, Dubin sent word that the situation was critical for the Rebbe 
and that “every hour counts.” 5 

Wagner wrote Hull again on 26 September to ask that the U.S. 
minister in Riga gather “information as to the safety and where¬ 
abouts” of the Rebbe, emphasizing that many Jewish organizations 
in New York had expressed concern. Wagner told Hull the Rebbe had 
probably fled Poland for Latvia. In response to Hull’s inquiry, the 
American legation in Riga reported on 30 September that it believed 
the Rebbe was ill in Warsaw, which turned out to be correct. 6 

The Rebbe’s case attracted the attention of a number of high- 
ranking officials, including Democratic congressmen Adolph J. 
Sabath (Illinois), chairman of the House Rules Committee, and Sol 
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Bloom (New York), chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, as 
well as Justice Louis Brandeis. Brandeis, the first Jewish member 
of the Supreme Court, received a report on 29 September 1939 
from Oscar Rabinovitz, a lawyer and one of U.S. Chabad’s leaders, 
claiming that the Rebbe lay sick or wounded and trapped in Poland. 
Rabinovitz urged Brandeis to act quickly. 7 

Stories of Nazis atrocities had begun to trickle in. Rabinovitz, 
who had arranged the Rebbe’s meeting with President Hoover in 
1930, asked Brandeis for any assistance he could render. Rabinovitz 
reminded the justice that he had met the Rebbe nine years earlier 
and suggested he contact Attorney General Benjamin Cohen to help 
him. They should demand, he urged, permission from the German 
military authorities for the Rebbe’s safe egress via Riga to Stock¬ 
holm. Rabinovitz believed the “pressure which Cohen might bring to 
bear was highly urgent.” Although Rabinovitz knew that thousands 
had bombarded the government with requests and that some had 
appealed directly to President Roosevelt, he felt justified in appeal¬ 
ing to Brandeis because of the “extreme danger to Schneersohn’s life 
and his great moral worth to Jewry.” 8 

Brandeis took Rabinovitz’s suggestion and consulted Cohen, one 
of Roosevelt’s close advisers. The son of Polish immigrants, Cohen 
headed the National Power Policy Committee and belonged to sev¬ 
eral influential Jewish interest groups. Though initially he indicated 
that he could not intervene, on 2 October 1939 he wrote to Robert T. 
Pell, assistant chief of the State Department’s European Affairs Divi¬ 
sion, who had contacts with influential German officials. “I don’t 
know just who in the State Department could help in a matter of 
this kind,” Cohen wrote, “and consequently I am turning to you for 
advice.” 9 

Pell agreed that “it would be a very great tragedy indeed if any 
harm befell one of the leading Jewish scholars in the world.” 10 He 
thought Cohen had contacted him mainly because he knew the chief 
administrator of Goring’s Four Year Plan, Helmut Wohlthat, an ex- 
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Benjamin Cohen, who was instrumental in establishing the crucial contact 
with Robert Pell of the State Department’s European Affairs Department 
(United States National Archives) 


pert in international industry and economics and a Nazi Party mem¬ 
ber. Pell had met the ambitious and intelligent Wohlthat after the 
Evian conference of 1938, at which representatives from thirty-two 
nations had addressed the plight of Jewish refugees from Germany 
and Austria. Sadly, Romania and Poland had formally requested to 
be considered refugee producers, along with Austria and Germany, 
so that they could “dispose” of their Jews. Colonel Jozef Beck, Po¬ 
land’s foreign minister, had actually said in 1937 that out of the three 
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and half million Polish Jews, “three million were superfluous and 
must emigrate.” 11 

U.S. representatives at the conference refused to take any sub¬ 
stantial number of Jews suffering under the Nazis or unwanted by 
Romania and Poland. Other nations followed suit. The Australian 
minister of commerce, Lieutenant Colonel T. W. White, cynically ex¬ 
plained that “as we have no real racial problem, we are not desirous 
of importing one.” White’s statement reveals much about the xeno¬ 
phobic and antisemitic attitudes prevalent in many nations in 1938. 
A statement circulated among Jews described “the world [as] made 
of two types of countries: the kind where Jews could not live and the 
kind where Jews could not enter.” 12 

The problems of the Evian conference were exacerbated by dis¬ 
unity among the twenty-one private Jewish delegations attending, 
which the weekly Congress Bulletin of the American Jewish Congress 
described as a “spectacle of Jewish discord and disruption.” 13 Reli¬ 
gious and political differences (Reform versus Orthodox, Zionist 
versus anti-Zionist) left many American Jewish groups conflicted as 
to how best to assist their persecuted brethren. 14 

Despite the failure of the Evian conference. Pell had succeeded 
in forging at least one decisive relationship. After the conference, 
the United States supported the Intergovernmental Committee on 
Refugees (ICG) and sent officials to Europe to discuss the refugee 
problem with the Germans. From late 1938 until the outbreak of 
war in September 1939, Pell, who eventually became vice-director 
of the ICG, met several times with Germany’s representative to the 
ICG, Wohlthat, who privately assured Pell that if a specific case arose 
in which American Jewry expressed interest “he would do what he 
could to facilitate a solution.” When Cohen contacted Pell about the 
Rebbe, Pell forwarded the request directly to Wohlthat. 15 

In the meantime, the Lubavitchers kept up their frantic efforts. 
Jacobson and Rabinovitz continued to remind Brandeis, Pell, and 
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Cohen of their leader’s plight. Jacobson was a kind leader and a fine 
Torah scholar, but not a good lobbyist. Although he had succeeded 
in helping Jews emigrate to America in the interwar period, this case 
lay beyond his experience and abilities. In dealing with Washington 
officials and immigration protocol, he proved a poor organizer who 
failed to delegate enough tasks to those around him. Chaskel Besser, 
a prominent Hasidic rabbi and Agudah leader, said of him that “he 
was very inefficient in his dealings with people. He would let things 
often slide that needed to be paid attention to.” Even his grandson, 
Rabbi Leib Altein, said he was very disorganized. On the other hand, 
he received no compensation for his duties and lived primarily from 
the small salary and the donations received from his Brooklyn con¬ 
gregation. He conducted his rescue efforts out of his intense love for 
the Rebbe and for the cause. What he lacked in organizational and 
lobbying skills, he tried to make up with enthusiasm and religious 
observance. He himself was lucky to be out of Europe. In August 
1939 he had escorted to Otwock the six American students whom 
the Rebbe subsequently counseled to flee, and he had left Poland a 
few days before the war started. 16 

Jacobson was passionate to the point of extremity. On the ship 
from Europe in September, he and a few followers attempted to 
conduct Rosh HaShanah prayers. Ambassador Joseph Kennedy, the 
father of John F. Kennedy, was a fellow passenger and complained 
that Jacobson’s service was disruptive. Furious, Jacobson cursed 
Kennedy and all his male heirs. That, at least, is the story that circu¬ 
lates in Lubavitch circles, where it originated. 17 

Pleas to save the Rebbe, including those of Justice Brandeis, Post¬ 
master General James A. Farley (an adviser to Roosevelt), Cohen, 
and Pell, piled up on Secretary of State Hull’s desk. Farley told Hull 
on September 27 that he had received many requests for help from 
Schneersohn’s followers. The Lubavitch leadership had informed 
Farley that their community comprised more than 200 congrega- 
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tions, totaling 150,000 members in the United States and 10,000 
in Canada. These numbers were exaggerated, but the Lubavitchers 
wanted to make their organization look more powerful. 18 The total 
worth of the Chabad organization, according to Jacobson’s sworn 
affidavit, was $500,000. Perhaps Farley thought the Lubavitchers in¬ 
cluded sufficient numbers of potential voters to be worth listening 
to; Roosevelt had to think about the election coming up in 1940 and 
may have felt inclined to help for the good it would do him through¬ 
out the Orthodox communities. 19 

For months, Chabad and other Orthodox Jewish leaders had been 
demanding the rescue of some ten thousand Orthodox Jews, whom 
they considered the cream of Europe’s Jewry. But, apparently, once 
the government indicated a commitment to rescue the Rebbe, Cha¬ 
bad refrained from pressing for the original list. The Rebbe was more 
important to the community than the thousands of others, and the 
group put all its efforts into rescuing him. On 2 October 1939, Hull 
informed Farley that the State Department would ask the Ameri¬ 
can vice-consul in Riga to report on Schneersohn’s situation at the 
expense of the interested American citizens. 20 

On 2 October, the Latvian embassy in Washington joined the 
chorus of voices and telegraphed the Latvian Foreign Office in Riga 
requesting assistance for the Rebbe. The Latvian embassy probably 
received information from Mordechai Dubin in Riga, who regularly 
heard from Mordechai Chefetz’s messengers from Warsaw. By 24 
September, Dubin had already informed Jacobson of the Rebbe’s 
most recent address and had urged Jacobson to remove the Rebbe 
and his family from Warsaw immediately. 21 

On 3 October 1939, Pell, authorized by Hull, wrote Raymond 
Geist, the American consul general in Berlin: 

Rabbi Joseph Isaac Schneersohn known as Lubavitcher 
Rebbe, one of the leading Jewish scholars of the world 
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and a Latvian citizen, has been trapped in Warsaw. The 
most influential Jewish leaders and others in this country, 
including The Postmaster General, Justice Brandeis and 
Mr. Benjamin Cohen, have asked our assistance in obtain¬ 
ing permission from the German Military Government of 
Warsaw for the safe egress of the Rabbi to Riga via Stock¬ 
holm. While the Department does not wish to intervene 
in the case of a citizen of a foreign country you might in 
the course of a conversation with Wohlthat inform him as 
from me and in view of our previous relationship of the 
interest in this country in this particular case. Wohlthat, 
who evidently wishes to maintain contact with the Inter¬ 
governmental Committee, might wish to intervene with 
the military authorities. 22 

Geist acted immediately. Since he did not expect any support from 
the German Foreign Ministry, he decided to contact Wohlthat di¬ 
rectly. “I turn to you,” Geist told Wohlthat, “because I know you, and 
you may be assured of the absolute discretion of the American State 
Department. I am aware of the considerable risk to any German per¬ 
sons intervening in this matter.” Geist then telegraphed Hull and 
Pell that he had met Wohlthat, who had “promised to take the matter 
up with the competent military authorities.” 23 

Wohlthat agreed that pressure from such influential sources war¬ 
ranted action. The United States had stunned the German authori¬ 
ties by recalling Ambassador Hugh Wilson after the Kristallnacht 
pogrom in 1938, when the Nazis arrested some thirty thousand Jews, 
burned hundreds of synagogues, and murdered more than a hun¬ 
dred people. U.S. relations with Germany had remained strained as 
a result of Hitler’s persecution of Jews and his invasions of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Poland. Wohlthat therefore welcomed an opportunity 
to restore a modicum of goodwill between the two nations. 24 
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Robert Pell, authorized by Cordell Hull, asks Raymond Geist, the American 
consul general in Berlin, for help in rescuing Rebbe Schneersohn (United 
States National Archives) 
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Hull made sure that the Lubavitchers, not the government, would 
shoulder the cost of the rescue. The success of the mission did 
not, however, hinge on finances. It depended on Wohlthat. In other 
words, a member of the Nazi Party had been charged to arrange the 
Rebbe’s escape. 



FIVE 


The Nazi Connection 


Helmut Wohlthat was an ambivalent Nazi, despite his high office. 
He had studied at Columbia University in New York from 1929 to 
1933, and his time in America made him a logical choice to contact 
for help. Although it was dangerous to help Jews, there is evidence 
Wohlthat did so during the 1930s; in 1974, he claimed that he al¬ 
lowed thousands of Jews to take money and assets in excess of the 
legal limit out of Germany. He also had friends in the German re¬ 
sistance . 1 

Nevertheless, he also aggressively persecuted Jews. On 22 July 
1938, on Goring’s orders, he pushed through the Aryanization (the 
replacement of Jewish owners with “Aryans”) of the German prop¬ 
erties of a Polish businessman named Ignaz Petschek, valued at two 
hundred million reichsmarks. Why did Wohlthat agree to assist the 
Rebbe? Presumably he would not have acted without a direct request 
from the American government. It seems, too, that he had grown 
fond of Pell and felt obligated to act on his request to the extent 
possible. 2 Some Lubavitchers have claimed that Goring was involved 
in the Rebbe’s escape. If so, Goring’s support obviously would have 
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profoundly influenced Wohithat. But given Goring’s position in the 
Nazi government, it is highly unlikely that he actively participated 
in the rescue of a Jewish leader. There is no evidence of his involve¬ 
ment in the episode, but he may have known something about it 
through his intelligence office, which tapped government phones 
and transcribed telephone conversations. 3 

Though Wohithat believed the Rebbe’s release would serve Ger¬ 
many’s best interests, he knew Nazi authorities would object, so he 
had to carry out his mission in secrecy. 4 Wohithat knew of one man 
he could trust, Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, the head of the Abwehr. 
Although a high-ranking official, Canaris often helped Jews. He was 
a man of many faces, most of which are difficult to unmask. Un¬ 
distinguished in appearance, he stood only five feet four inches tall 
and had something of a Napoleon complex. His clear blue eyes and 
silver hair earned him the nickname “Old Whitehead,” a term of en¬ 
dearment since most people who worked with him considered him 
a wise old man. He had a gift for languages, speaking fluent Span¬ 
ish and possessing a working knowledge of English, French, Italian, 
and some Russian. He could memorize facts and foreign words with 
remarkable ease and he loved history. 

In his youth, Canaris apparently believed that he was related to 
Constantine Kanaris (1790-1877), the naval hero of the Greek war of 
independence against Turkey and, later, prime minister of Greece. 
He and his family visited their “relations” in Greece, and most likely 
stories of Kanaris sparked his interest in pursuing a career as a naval 
officer. Early in his service, his superiors and comrades recognized 
his quick mind and admired his willingness to help others. 5 

During World War I, he served on the warship Dresden and was 
taken prisoner by the British after it was scuttled. Interned at Val¬ 
paraiso, Chile, he soon escaped and made his way over the Andes to 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, using his language skills while posing as a 
young Chilean widower. In this disguise and with considerable act¬ 
ing skill, Canaris succeeded in making it back to Germany. He then 
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Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, head of the Abwehr, the German military secret 
service (Eliezer Zaklikovsky) 

maintained his false identity to conduct undercover work in Spain. 
He also served as a U-boat commander, sinking three ships. After 
the war, when Germany was swept by revolution, he detested what 
the Socialists and Communists were doing to his country, develop¬ 
ing a passionate hatred for the Soviet Union. During this tumul¬ 
tuous time, he continued in the navy in several different capacities. 

When Hitler took power in 1933, Canaris supported him. A few 
years later, the admiral lectured his men about the “virtues of Naz¬ 
ism.” Canaris explained at an Abwehr conference in 1938, for ex- 
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ample, that “today, every German officer should unconditionally be 
a National Socialist” and feel bound by his oath to Hitler. Those who 
question Canaris’s commitment to National Socialism cite his later 
involvement in the plot to remove Hitler from power. But no one 
knows with certainty what Canaris thought of Hitler and the Third 
Reich. In his initial actions, he seemed enthusiastic about Hitler’s 
rebuilding of the Wehrmacht and his anti-Communist stance. He 
welcomed Hitler and his new movement as the best option for com¬ 
bating Communism and rebuilding Germany’s prestige. 6 

After the establishment of the Abwehr in 1935, Canaris started 
working with Himmler, meeting frequently as well with Reinhard 
Heydrich, head of the SS Reich Main Security Office, whom he had 
known since the early 1920s. Heydrich and he lived near each other 
in Berlin, and his family often spent time and dined with Heydrich. 
The men also often took horseback rides together. 7 After witness¬ 
ing the mistreatment of military officers and of the Jews, however, 
Canaris allegedly started to distance himself from Nazism and later 
avoided Hitler, even in the middle of the war, declining to dine with 
the Fiihrer when invited. Yet he was able to hide most of his misgiv¬ 
ings from those around him, especially from many Nazis and Hit¬ 
ler. Canaris had an amazing ability to adapt to his surroundings. 8 
Given his skills, authority, and political outlook, he was an appropri¬ 
ate ally for Wohlthat to turn to in finding the Rebbe. There is a good 
chance Wohlthat knew that Canaris had already helped many Jews 
and people of Jewish descent escape Hitler’s Reich. 

In 1935, Canaris became head of the Abwehr, a small department 
of the War Ministry. His position often gave him the opportunity 
to brief Hitler on international affairs. In 1938, his power increased 
when the Abwehr grew to a group of departments attached to the 
OKW (Supreme Headquarters of the German Armed Forces). By 
1939, he had developed the Abwehr into a highly respected intelli¬ 
gence-gathering agency. 
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The Abwehr functioned with unusual independence. Canaris 
made sure the SS did not have authority over his personnel or oper¬ 
ations. The men Canaris employed had impeccable professional 
credentials, operating with a freedom unknown to most govern¬ 
ment officials and army officers. They were better educated and had 
broader experience than the average Wehrmacht officer. 9 

Wohlthat and Canaris were well acquainted through their deal¬ 
ings in government, and they were aware of one another’s politi¬ 
cal misgivings. By 1939, Canaris, like Wohlthat, had demonstrated 
opposition to certain of Hitler’s policies. Indeed, since 1935 he had 
been employing several men of Jewish background in his organiza¬ 
tion. 10 The way Hitler had acceded to Goring and Himmler’s framing 
of Generals Blomberg and Fritsch in 1938 shook Canaris’s faith in 
Hitler, who took advantage of their disgrace to remove many com¬ 
manders from the military and place himself at the head of the 
Wehrmacht, allowing him to “decide over war and peace.” Observ¬ 
ing such moves, Canaris started to grasp “Hitler’s perfidy and thirst 
for power.” He also disapproved of the Nazi-Soviet Non-Aggression 
Pact signed in August 1939. After war erupted, he told Field Mar¬ 
shal Wilhelm Keitel that the Wehrmacht would assume blame for 
the SS’s brutal executions in Poland, as they were carried out in the 
Wehrmacht’s presence. 11 Keitel responded that Hitler had decided 
on this course of action, saying that if the army commander in chief 
did not wish to perform the executions, then he would have to tol¬ 
erate the SS. Canaris felt unable to “officially” oppose this plan, al¬ 
though he told Vice Admiral Leopold Biirkner a few days later in 
Vienna that “a war conducted in contempt of all ethics cannot be 
won. There is a divine justice even on this earth.” 12 The Abwehr chief 
gathered documents evidencing war crimes perpetrated by the SS 
and showed them to those he tried to convince to act against Hitler. 13 

After Wohlthat received the information about the Rebbe from 
Pell in early October, he met Canaris and told him about the case. 
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Perceiving the favorable consequences of granting the request of 
highly placed officials in Washington, Canaris agreed to the rescue 
and promised to send officers to Warsaw for that purpose. 14 

Another, more personal factor may have contributed to this re¬ 
markable decision. Canaris was demoralized. He apparently did not 
agree with Hitler’s likely conduct of the war, and on hearing that 
German divisions had crossed Poland’s borders, he said, with tears 
streaming down his face, “This means the end of Germany.” He 
suspected that Hitler would lead Germany to defeat. Nevertheless, 
he was elated at the success of the Polish campaign. Canaris was 
a complex person. On the one hand, he hated the fact that Hitler 
had launched Germany into another major European war, but on the 
other hand, as a passionate officer and patriot, he worked tirelessly 
on counterintelligence and espionage activities against Germany’s 
enemies even as he was helping plan Hitler’s overthrow. He knew 
that Germany would be better without Hitler at the helm of the na¬ 
tion. 15 Perhaps he acted on behalf of the Rebbe to help a prominent 
person escape a hostile environment. 

Canaris thereby not only put his career on the line but also risked 
the lives of those he ordered to perform the task. He knew about 
the SS’s Einsatzgruppen (killing squads) that had been established by 
Heydrich, who took all his instructions directly from Hitler. They 
followed the army and killed undesirables, particularly Jews and the 
Polish elite. 16 

Understanding that the operation would be a delicate one, Ca¬ 
naris knew just the person to entrust with the job of escorting the 
Rebbe out of Poland: Major Ernst Bloch, a distinguished Wehr- 
macht officer who happened to be half Jewish. To prevent a paper 
trail, Canaris probably gave all his orders orally. He and Wohlthat 
had often dined with Bloch, who shared their animosity toward the 
Reich’s antisemitic policies. Since the Abwehr was responsible for 
military information, it theoretically should not have engaged in 
such an operation, and Canaris knew he would need someone he 
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could rely on. Perhaps he selected Bloch not only because he was 
an excellent soldier but also because of his Jewish background. It 
seemed logical to send a man of at least partial Jewish descent to 
save this Jew, despite the deeper irony of his serving with distinction 
in the Wehrmacht. 17 



SIX 


Bloch’s Secret Mission 


Ernst Ferdinand Benjamin Bloch was born i May 1898 in Berlin, 
one of two sons of Dr. Oskar Bloch, a Jew, and his Gentile wife, 
Margarete nee Schonberg. Margarete’s first husband had died in 
1897; he too was Jewish and she had two daughters by him. Mixed 
marriages were common in Germany; several thousand were taking 
place at the turn of the century. 1 

Bloch grew up in a wealthy home until his father died, in 1910, 
when the family fell on hard times. Besides doing odd jobs to help 
support his mother and siblings, he worked hard at school and ex¬ 
celled in his studies. At the outbreak of war in 1914, the sixteen-year- 
old Bloch left home without his mother’s knowledge and tried to en¬ 
list in the army. Several regiments rejected him because he was too 
young, but eventually he convinced Infantry Regiment 132 in Stras¬ 
bourg to take him. 2 Like many other young Germans, he felt thrilled 
at the prospect of serving his country and drawn by the adventure 
of war. 

Bloch quickly saw action. During the battle of Ypres in Belgium 
in 1915, an enemy soldier bayoneted him through his lower jaw into 
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Ernst Bloch as a Wehrmacht officer in late 1935 or early 1936 (Author’s 
collection) 


his skull, destroying part of his chin and knocking out teeth. Placing 
a boot on Bloch’s shoulder, the soldier then removed the blade from 
his head, leaving him for dead. He woke up in a field hospital. Re¬ 
markably, he suffered no brain damage and returned to the front a 
few months later to fight in the battles of Verdun and the Somme 
in 1916, Champagne in 1917, and Flanders in 1918, where he again 
sustained severe injuries, this time shrapnel splinters in both legs, 
an arm, and his head. 3 Bloch recovered again and returned to fight 
in the bloody trenches of the Western Front. By the end of the war, 
he had been honored with both Iron Crosses, Second and First Class 
(similar to the U.S. Bronze and Silver Stars), and the Wound Badge 
(akin to the Purple Heart). His brother, Waldemar, was less fortu¬ 
nate, dying in 1919 from wounds suffered during battle. After the 
war, Bloch remained in the army. 4 

Bloch’s heroism did not protect him from antisemitism. In 1921, 
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Photograph taken for Bloch’s military ID papers. The horrible wound on his 
face was quite pronounced in spite of several surgeries to repair it. (Author’s 
collection) 

he was rejected by a student fraternity for being Jewish. 5 His mother 
was shocked. So secular was the Bloch family that she did not con¬ 
sider her son Jewish. She could understand that the fraternity might 
not want to take religious Jews, but she never thought of her family 
in those terms. Her husband’s being a Jew had not prevented him 
from becoming a successful medical doctor; even in his youth, he 
had been a member of a distinguished fraternity. 

Enraged, Margarete wrote to her son: “I’m speechless and 
ashamed that even after the experiences since 1914 in the German 
Fatherland there are such narrow-minded people still around.” She 
went on to express her fury that the fraternity had rejected him de¬ 
spite his bravery in battle. But she also blamed her son for the hu¬ 
miliation: “Did you have to tell them that your father was a Jew? Why 
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then? You don’t have to advertise that information on your nose, and 
besides, you have a Christian mother. .. . Your father didn’t convert 
to Christianity because he didn’t want people to think that he did 
so simply to better his status. There are also Jews who are at least 
as worthy as so-called Christians.” 6 Bloch probably did say he was 
Christian, but his name most likely provoked questions that he an¬ 
swered truthfully. 

Bloch continued his studies at Friedrich Wilhelm University in 
Berlin and in 1924 received a doctorate in economics cum laude. 
He remained on active duty as a Reichswehr officer throughout the 
Weimar Republic; his Jewish background was at that time not an 
issue. In 1930, he married Sabine von Bosse, a Gentile. His father- 
in-law, Hans von Bosse, welcomed him into the family, writing ten¬ 
derly: “My dear Son, for the first time I’m sending you my best 
wishes on your birthday. . . . You will see that you now belong to us 
and that our hearts are bound to you. We especially thank your par¬ 
ents for this day, and now we have taken their role [Bloch’s mother 
had died in 1922]. During this new year, you have committed your¬ 
self to Sabine, and thus God bless you and make you both happy! 
Happiness grows from the inside and cannot be hunted down but 
rather must grow like a healthy fruit nurtured by sunshine and rain. 
. . . In True Love, Your Father.” 7 Having lost his father at an early 
age, Bloch must have been deeply touched by these kind words. 
Not surprisingly, his union with Sabine started out with a strong 
foundation. Throughout his married life, Bloch dedicated himself to 
her and never forgot his in-laws’ generous welcome into the family. 
Society at large did not share the sentiments of his new family, espe¬ 
cially after Hitler’s assumption of power in 1933, but Bloch would 
not encounter antisemitism again until years after the fraternity epi¬ 
sode. 

In 1935, Admiral Canaris recruited Bloch to head the I/Wirt- 
schaftsabteilung (Foreign Economic Intelligence Department), 
gathering data on the industrial capacity of foreign countries. Ca- 
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As head of the Abwehr’s Foreign Economic Intelligence Department, Bloch 
often took foreign industrialists on tours of the Reich’s factories, as on this 
occasion with Japanese businessmen in the spring of 1939 (Author’s 
collection) 


naris considered Bloch one of his most capable officers. Besides 
gathering intelligence on foreign industries, Bloch also led German 
and foreign businessmen on industrial tours of the Reich and, after 
Germany’s occupation of the West in 1940, of Belgium, France, and 
the Netherlands. Canaris praised Bloch on one occasion, writing, 
“[Your department] has accurately discerned its objectives: to keep 
watch on the enemy [Belgium and France] munitions industry, dis¬ 
cover its productive capacity, and ascertain the local situation.” 8 

Bloch’s Jewish paternity surfaced again in 1935, with the pas¬ 
sage of the Nuremberg racial laws, which decreed the segregation of 
“Aryan” Germans from Germans of Jewish descent. On 14 Novem¬ 
ber 1935, the Reich Interior Ministry issued a supplement to the 
legislation officially creating the “racial” categories of German, Jew, 
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“half Jew (Jewish Mischling ist Degree),” and “quarter Jew (Jewish 
Mischling 2nd Degree),” each with its own regulations. Hitler de¬ 
cided to treat half Jews for the time being as a separate group and 
not as full Jews. Full Jews had three or four Jewish grandparents. 
According to Hitler, when someone was more than “50% Jewish,” 
he was evil (ubel) and not worth saving. Half Jews had two Jew¬ 
ish grandparents, and quarter Jews had one Jewish grandparent. 9 
Ironically, the Nazis had to apply religious criteria to define these 
racial categories, using birth, baptismal, marriage, and death cer¬ 
tificates. Often stored in churches, temples, and courthouses, these 
records indicated what religion one adhered to or had left. If a Misch¬ 
ling practiced the Jewish religion or was married to a Jew, the Nazis 
counted that person as a full Jew (Geltungsjude ). 10 

The 1935 Nuremberg racial laws provided the substructure for 
further anti-Jewish legislation aimed at maintaining the purity of the 
“Aryan” race. But article 7 of a supplementary decree of the Nurem¬ 
berg laws authorized Hitler to Aryanize individuals labeled Jew or 
Mischling. Late in 1939, Canaris brought Bloch’s case to the Ftihrer, 
who signed documents declaring Bloch of “German blood” ( deutsch- 
bliltig), thus removing Bloch’s “birth defect” with a stroke of his pen. 
Since there were many people who were valuable to Hitler who were 
of Jewish descent, he decided to give himself the option of keeping 

them. 

The probable reason Canaris waited four years to get the exemp¬ 
tion for Bloch is that his background had not been an issue until 

then. Many decorated veterans of World War I enjoyed several years 
of clemency after the promulgation of the racial laws. It was not until 
1939 that they finally caught up with Bloch and the exemption that 
he had enjoyed earlier as a veteran became invalid. 11 

Bloch’s application for Aryanization included his military rec¬ 
ords, his high school and college transcripts, recommendations 
from teachers and military superiors, as well as head-on and pro¬ 
file photographs. Hitler attached great importance to physical ap- 
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This photograph of Bloch, taken in late 1938, was probably sent to Hitler in 
1939 with his application for Aryanization. On the basis of his good military 
history and his “Germanic looks,” Hitler declared Bloch of “German blood,” 
allowing him to stay in the Wehrmacht. (Author’s collection) 

pearances. Bloch’s official Aryanization document probably read like 
most others, “I, Adolf Hitler, leader of the German nation, approve 
Ernst Bloch to be of German blood. His children may also claim 
this classification as long as Bloch does not marry anyone of foreign 
blood.” Bloch and his family thus secured protection from racial dis¬ 
crimination . 12 
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A list from 1944 of “active officers who are either Jewish Mischlinge or 
married to Jewish Mischlinge and whom Hitler has declared of German 
blood.” The “Blood Percentage” in the column on the far right shows Bloch 
as 50 percent Jewish. (Author’s collection and Bundesarchiv) 
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Bloch’s son Martin later wrote that “my father felt he was Ger¬ 
man, and as a German he served his country. . . . Moreover, he felt 
protected by Canaris, in whose office he worked.” Canaris described 
Bloch in an evaluation on 14 March 1937 as a “reliable person,... a 
diligent worker... [who] does his duty well.” In June 1938, Bloch was 
promoted to major. Later that year, Hitler sanctioned the awarding 
of the Hungarian Knight’s Cross Service Medal. 13 Obviously, Bloch’s 
Jewish ancestry did not matter to Canaris, but under Hitler’s regime 
Canaris had to be unusually careful to protect Bloch, whom he obvi¬ 
ously valued. 

Canaris chose other men of Jewish descent to help Bloch rescue 
Rebbe Schneersohn. One was Private Johannes Hamburger, a quar¬ 
ter Jew who spoke French, Russian, and Polish and knew Warsaw. 14 
His grandfather had been a rabbi who converted to Christianity. Be¬ 
fore the war, Hamburger had thought of becoming a priest. Instead, 
he worked in the Abwehr, using his language skills and his uncanny 
ability to persuade reluctant people to talk. 15 

His comrade Sergeant Klaus Schenk, a half Jew, was also useful 
for the rescue mission. 16 He had a Jewish mother but, like most other 
Mischlinge in the Wehrmacht, was reared as a Christian. He had dis¬ 
tinguished himself in battle in Poland and received the Iron Cross 
for defending against attacking Polish infantrymen and snipers. One 
report claimed he killed more than twenty Polish soldiers and, when 
he ran out of ammunition, threw grenades to hold the enemy back 
until reinforcements arrived. He was the only survivor of his unit 
of twenty. Like Bloch, he had a scarred face, but he had received his 
mark from dueling with a fraternity brother. 

Schenk was not only half Jewish but homosexual. He worried that 
someone would find out about him. He had cause to worry since the 
Nazis persecuted gays as sexual degenerates and would go on to kill 
thousands of them. With two strikes against him, Schenk knew that 
any transgression on his part would be viewed more harshly under 
Hitler. 17 
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Hitler’s decree awarding Bloch the Hungarian Knight’s Cross Service 
Medal on 19 October 1938. (The signature was a stamped facsimile.) 
(Author’s collection) 


The fourth man on this unusual mission was Major Johannes 
Horatzek, head of the Abwehr office in Warsaw. His knowledge of 
Warsaw, the Poles, and the Polish language enabled him to play a 
key role in locating the Rebbe. After the successful conquest of Po¬ 
land, Canaris traveled around Warsaw with Horatzek observing the 
destruction and confided in him that “our children’s children will 
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have to bear the blame for this.” Canaris seems to have had a good 
working relationship with him. 18 

Bloch, Schenk, and Hamburger were not unusual figures in Ca- 
naris’s Abwehr. Canaris employed a great many Mischlinge, includ¬ 
ing one of the principal men who collected information on Nazi war 
crimes: a quarter Jew named Hans von Dohnanyi, who, like Bloch, 
was Aryanized. 19 Karl Heinz Abshagen, a biographer of Canaris, 
writes that Abwehr personnel were often exempted from involved 
security checks on their family trees. As a result, although many 
were affected by the Nuremberg laws, they were allowed to remain. 
Thanks to Canaris, several Jews and half Jews were protected from 
the Gestapo by their service in the Abwehr. 20 

Unlike Bloch, a career officer, many Mischlinge in the Wehrmacht 
had been drafted. The Nazis made it mandatory for half Jews and 
quarter Jews to serve, and tens of thousands Mischlinge were in 
the Wehrmacht. 21 Most could not, however, become NCOs or offi¬ 
cers without Hitler’s personal consent. The German Jewish popula¬ 
tion had a strong tradition of serving in the armed forces; in World 
War I, a hundred thousand Jews served in the German military. 22 
Coming as they did from military backgrounds, many Mischlinge 
hoped their service would protect them and their families from the 
rising tide of antisemitism. So the presence of Bloch, Schenk, and 
Hamburger in the Wehrmacht was not as bizarre as one might 
think. 23 Nor was it unusual that they should be selected—however 
odd the mission—to find and rescue Rebbe Schneersohn. 



SEVEN 


The Search Begins 


From late September into early October, the Rebbe and his followers 
remained trapped in Warsaw and, despite the constant threat of ar¬ 
rest and persecution, continued rigorously to observe Orthodox tra¬ 
dition. On 25-26 September, at the height of the bombing, the Rebbe 
had a sulckah built for the coming holiday, inspiring his followers to 
believe that the Jewish spirit would not be defeated. 1 He told them, 
“For Hashem to do his part, we have to build a sukkah” and prom¬ 
ised “a long life to whoever goes to gather the branches we need 
for the roof.” Ironically, it was a secular Jew who scurried off to do 
the Rebbe’s bidding. 2 From 28 September until 5 October, they cele¬ 
brated Sukkot (Feast of Tabernacles), which traditionally marks the 
end of the harvest. During this holiday, Jews build a sukkah and live 
in it to commemorate the Israelites’ flight from slavery in Egypt. 

After Sukkot came Simchat Torah (Rejoicing of the Law) on 6 Oc¬ 
tober, commemorating the annual reading of the Torah. During the 
course of each year, the entire Torah is read in synagogues, and Sim¬ 
chat Torah marks the completion of a full cycle of these readings 
from Genesis through Deuteronomy. The Rebbe said of Simchat 
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Torah that Jews seize the Torah and leap into dance. “[Men] dance 
with the Torah—they are making the Torah happy. In the midst of 
this joy, however, one needs to do some thinking. True, we are happy 
with the Torah. But is the Torah happy with us?” 3 As the Nazis set 
up their administration in Warsaw, many Jews had difficulty focus¬ 
ing on the holiday; the Rebbe may have felt the Torah was not happy 
with its people. 

In many communities throughout Poland, the Hakafot, the ritual 
marching and dancing with the Torah scrolls at the end of the cele¬ 
bration, was probably omitted in 1939 to avoid attracting unneces¬ 
sary attention from the German authorities. Chaim Kaplan wrote 
that “never before have we missed expressing our joy in the eternal 
Torah—even during the Middle Ages. After 7:00 p.m. there is a cur¬ 
few in the city, and even in the hours before the curfew we live in 
dread of the Nazi conquerors’ cruelty. The Nazi policy toward Jews 
is now in full swing. . . . Midian and Moab [ancient enemies of the 
Israelites] have joined forces in order to oppress Israel.” 4 

At the beginning of October, rumors circulated in Warsaw that 
the French had invaded Germany and taken twelve cities. In reality, 
the French army remained idle. The news services had shut down, 
and no one really knew what was going on in the outside world. Most 
people, in any case, did not have time to think about politics and 
world events—they were too busy trying to find something to eat 
and drink. The Nazis rounded up Jews for forced labor, and, puzzled 
by the persecution, Kaplan exclaimed on 18 October: “Great God! 
Are you making an end to Polish Jewry? ‘Your people’ cannot under¬ 
stand: Why is the world silent?” Many in the Rebbe’s group feared for 
their lives, and the Germans must have forced several of the younger 
men to go on work details. Many Jews resigned themselves to a fate 
they felt would soon end in death. 5 

Back in America, Chabad’s legal counsel Sam Kramer suggested 
the Lubavitchers ask his friend Max Rhoade, also a lawyer, to start 
the paperwork for getting the Rebbe and others out of Europe — 
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namely, his sons-in-law, Rabbi Menachem Mendel Schneerson and 
Rabbi Samarius Gourary; their wives, Chaya Moussin and Chana; 
and the Gourarys’ son, Barry. 6 But the process was complicated by 
the absence of birth certificates. Many of the relevant documents 
were in the Soviet Union and therefore impossible to obtain. 7 Sena¬ 
tor Borah had tried to help Gourary and his family leave Europe since 
early 1939, but obviously without success. 8 Yet the fact that Borah 
wanted to help Gourary shows how connected the Lubavitchers were 
in Washington, as well as how difficult it was even during prewar 
days to get entry visas to the United States. 

Since Hitler had taken power in 1933, the number of rabbis seek¬ 
ing refuge in America had increased dramatically. Section 4(d) of 
the Immigration Act of 1924 allowed “ministers” of religion to enter 
America on nonquota status. 9 Many, though, had to prove they were 
employable, something Visa Division officials doubted. The division 
was headed by Avra M. Warren, a man not inclined to help Jewish 
refugees. And in January 1940 Roosevelt would pick Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State Breckinridge Long to oversee European refugee policy. 
Long’s fundamentally ungenerous spirit and self-avowed antisemi¬ 
tism would prove deadly for refugees. When he took over from War¬ 
ren, he found there was already a tradition of unwillingness to help 
those in need. 

Given the State Department’s indifference and hostility to Jew¬ 
ish immigrants, it is hardly surprising that those under Warren’s, 
and later Long’s, aegis made the process of applying for visas as dif¬ 
ficult as possible. Visa Division agents working under Warren and 
his second in command, Eliot B. Coulter, regularly questioned the 
sincerity of the rabbis they investigated. They thought most would 
become public charges and, interpreting the immigration laws in 
the most restrictive way, rejected their applications. Needless to say, 
Max Rhoade faced incredible odds in his effort to help the Rebbe 
reach the safety of the United States. 10 

The Lubavitchers in America had become increasingly worried 
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Avra M. Warren, head of the U.S. Visa Division until January 1940 
(United States National Archives) 


about the Rebbe—a month had passed without good news since the 
initial flurry of appeals to politicians. Nothing seemed to be happen¬ 
ing. On 26 October 1939, Jacobson telegraphed Chaim Lieberman, 
the Rebbe’s secretary in Riga, saying, “We received word through 
State Department Washington that German military authorities in 
Warsaw desirous of cooperating have dispatched officers to locate 
Rabbi and then accompany him to Riga." 11 

Soon Oscar Rabinovitz, the lawyer who was responsible for sev¬ 
eral of Lubavitch’s political contacts, informed Justice Brandeis of 
the Rebbe’s address. Brandeis relayed this information to Benjamin 
Cohen, who told Robert Pell. On 28 October, Pell wrote the U.S. 
charge d’affaires in Germany that Schneersohn “may possibly be lo¬ 
cated at the Gourari home, Bonifraterska Street 29.” Wohlthat re¬ 
ceived this information and notified Washington on 4 November 
1939 that an officer (Bloch) had been charged with finding the Rebbe 
and helping him escape. 12 
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By November, Nazi persecution of Polish Jewry was becoming 
codified. The Germans required Jews to wear an armband with the 
Star of David, and many walked in fear of being harassed and ar¬ 
rested by the Germans. 13 Both Jewish converts to Christianity and 
religious Jews were compelled to wear the armband. Sadly, some 
Jews took a perverse pleasure in observing the persecution of con¬ 
verts. Kaplan wrote: “I shall, however, have revenge on our ‘con¬ 
verts.’ I will laugh aloud at the sight of their tragedy. These poor crea¬ 
tures, whose number has radically increased in recent times, should 
have known that the ‘racial’ laws do not differentiate between Jews 
who become Christians and those who retain their faith. Conversion 
brought them but small deliverance. . .. This is the first time in my 
life that a feeling of vengeance has given me pleasure.” 14 

Many Jews believed that those Jews renouncing the Hebrew faith 
weakened the body of Israel and betrayed their people. And all too 
often, Jewish converts demonstrated cruelty to Jews. The truth was 
that while some Jews converted out of religious conviction, others 
did so to improve their social status. The Rebbe looked down on 
such converts, calling them “apostates” and nebbich Jews (Jews to 
be pitied); he was even more aggressive about those “light-minded 
ignoramuses” who followed disbelievers and atheists. For observant 
Jews like the Lubavitchers, abandoning Judaism, regardless of the 
reason, was a sin against God. 15 

Day after day, in the midst of all the confusion, Bloch combed the 
sections of Warsaw where Orthodox Jews lived, inquiring after the 
Rebbe. As might be expected, most Lubavitchers feared the army 
major and revealed nothing. One time he confronted a Lubavitcher 
rabbi on the street, asking him to pass the news to the community 
that he had come to Warsaw to save Schneersohn. The Lubavitcher 
rubbed his eyes in disbelief, stood frozen, and finally moved away, 
stumbling. Another time when Bloch approached a religious Jew 
and inquired after the Rebbe’s whereabouts, the man’s eyes widened, 
his mouth opened, and his shoulders slouched. He slowly raised 
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An Orthodox Jew carrying a suitcase runs through the wreckage of Warsaw 
in a photograph taken by the German military on 4 October 1939 
(United States National Archives) 


his hand, stroked his beard, then turned and disappeared down an 
alley. 16 That German soldiers were seeking to help the Rebbe must 
have struck him as absurd. 

Frustrated by his fruitless search, Bloch asked Hamburger what 
to say to religious Jews when he met them. The major realized that 
the proper military greeting—name, rank, and mission—did not en¬ 
courage the divulging of information. Smiling, Hamburger said, “To 
start with, say Shalom. Shalom is a good word.” 17 Bloch grinned and 
repeated the word a few times. 

Bloch and his men sometimes proceeded through Warsaw in 
civilian clothes. Protocol probably prevented them from discarding 
their uniforms entirely; nor, most likely, did they want to come un- 
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der the scrutiny of the Gestapo. Their gray tunics provided ano¬ 
nymity among the thousands of Wehrmacht soldiers stationed in 
Warsaw. Since there had been long-standing friction between the SS 
and the Abwehr, especially in foreign intelligence activities, any help 
in disguising their activities was welcome. Canaris had all his men 
pay close attention to the SS in Poland. 

On the basis of documents available in Washington, it seems that 
Bloch and the others, probably including Major Horatzek, discussed 
a strategy for convincing the Rebbe of their good intentions, since 
they were persuaded he was refusing, for obvious reasons, to re¬ 
veal himself. Bloch and Hamburger agreed that instead of confront¬ 
ing men on the street they should try going door-to-door. They did 
not know if the Rebbe was alive or dead, and they had made little 
progress since their arrival. The direct approach was the only way, 
Bloch said. 18 

By that time, news of the soldiers’ search must have reached the 
Rebbe, who probably sent Samarius Gourary out to ascertain the 
Germans’ intentions. This proved difficult since most Polish Jews 
did not trust the Germans. If the Lubavitchers were suspicious of the 
German soldiers who claimed to want to come to their aid, Bloch and 
his men, for their part, probably felt little kinship with the Orthodox 
Jews of Warsaw. 

The Lubavitchers felt justifiably skeptical of them, even if they 
were Mischlinge. Many German Mischling soldiers, people just like 
Bloch, who served in Poland reacted negatively to Ostjuden or issues 
of Jewishness. In this respect and others, many Mischlinge felt the 
same antisemitic feelings as non-Jews and were often disgusted by 
the Hasidic Jews’ appearance, habits, and living conditions. Many 
today believe that racism was felt only by non-Jewish Germans, but 
antisemitism had spread to Mischlinge through years of propaganda 
and assimilation. Two totally different cultures were colliding. 19 

Many veterans report seeing other soldiers cut off Jews’ beards, 
force Jews in traditional garb to push military wagons, or prod Jews 
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with guns . 20 Many Mischling soldiers mistakenly believed the anti¬ 
semitism directed at Ostjuden would never affect them or their 
families . 21 Because most Mischlinge did not “look,” act, or feel Jew¬ 
ish, they misjudged Hitler’s true intentions. By the same token, the 
Lubavitchers would not have accepted as religious brethren these 
children of converts whom the Rebbe called apostates. So, even if 
the Lubavitchers had known that Bloch and some of his team were 
Mischlinge, it is unlikely that they would have placed their trust in 
any soldier of the German Reich. 



EIGHT 


A Lawyer’s Work 


On 18 October 1939, American Lubavitchers held a fund-raiser at the 
New York City Jewish Center for the Rebbe’s rescue. A letter from 
America’s Chabad headquarters had gone out to several Jewish orga¬ 
nizations at the beginning of October saying that “every Jew, having 
a spark of Judaism within his breast, must conscientiously work to 
help save the Rabbi from the lurking peril.” Sam Kramer and several 
others attended the fund-raiser, but, although many turned out in 
moral support, only two thousand dollars was collected. The orga¬ 
nizers had hoped to raise at least ten thousand. 1 

Kramer, Chabad’s legal counsel, was a close friend of the Rebbe’s. 
A veteran of the American navy, he had helped found the YMHA 
(Young Men’s Hebrew Association), the Sons of Israel synagogue, 
and Israel Zion Hospital in Brooklyn, organize the first eastern board 
of directors for the Anti-Defamation League, save a Swedish Protes¬ 
tant church from bankruptcy, and, finally, support and run Chabad 
in America . 2 

Although a Lubavitcher, Kramer was clean-shaven and wore mod¬ 
ern clothes. He lived according to Torah values, but he wanted to 
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Samuel Kramer, legal counsel for Chabad in the United States. He was 
responsible for contacting Max Rhoade, who helped organize the rescue. 
Kramer also provided much of the funding. (Debby Kramer Neumark) 
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bridge the ways of old Jewish Orthodoxy with modern society. He 
felt that as a religious Jew he must not separate himself from the 
world but rather should live within it and try to make it better, using 
the religious foundation he respected and loved. Since he knew how 
to translate the Lubavitchers’ wishes into effective political action, 
he proved indispensable to the rescue effort. 

Realizing that the Lubavitcher rabbis had little knowledge or ex¬ 
perience in dealing with governmental authorities, he wrote to his 
close friend Max Rhoade for assistance. According to Rabbi Israel 
Jacobson, he and Kramer hired Rhoade “with instruction not to rest 
till the Rebbe had been saved.” Jacobson told Rhoade: “I need not 
emphasize the importance of the work we are doing because I under¬ 
stand that you are fully aware of the great and outstanding role the 
celebrated Rabbi Schneersohn has in the life of the Jewish people, 
and thus I am sure that you will please continue your excellent work 
and help us to bring about the speedy rescue of the Lubavitcher 
Rabbi.” Rhoade decided to take the case because of his “deep” 
friendship with Kramer, whom he could not turn down . 3 

In October, Rhoade took charge of the legal aspects of the rescue. 
He was the kind of competent and rigorous attorney who believed 
everything should be done according to regulations. He was also well 
connected, acquainted with the likes of Justice Brandeis. The fact 
that he spoke Yiddish, the main language of most Lubavitcher rab¬ 
bis, made him an excellent liaison between the Lubavitcher commu¬ 
nity and the government . 4 

Rhoade expressed to Kramer his concerns about the Rebbe’s es¬ 
cape route, indicating that he thought it best to approach the Swed¬ 
ish authorities as there was fear of war in the Baltic States. He dis¬ 
cussed how Washington should support the immigration of this 
group of Jews and how information should be channeled to the Ger¬ 
mans working on the case. And last, he discussed money. 

Apparently, Rhoade had done legal work for the Lubavitchers in 
the past on a pro bono basis, but this time he felt compelled to re- 
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Max Rhoade, the Washington lawyer who helped organize the rescue. He was 
also successful in mobilizing political support for the Rebbe’s cause. (Eliezer 
Zaklikovsky) 

quest payment. He knew he would spend an unusual number of 
hours on the case. On 28 October, in a letter to Kramer and Jacobson, 
Rhoade requested that his fees and expenses be paid on time to pre¬ 
serve his “peace of mind and ability to concentrate on the matter as 
you wish.” In another letter a few days later, he wrote Kramer that he 
had talked to Jacobson and made “entirely clear my non-mercenary 
or rather non-profit motives in connection therewith.” 5 

Jacobson made a special trip to Washington to discuss the situa¬ 
tion with Rhoade and to deliver important documents. He encour¬ 
aged Rhoade, telling him that rescuing the Rebbe would not “be 
solved in a day or so, with a call or letter here and there, all on a 
charitable basis. You have done many favors for us till now, let us 
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make an arrangement so you can work for us on a permanent basis 
and expedite the whole affair and bring it to a quick and successful 
conclusion.” 6 Although this sounded as if Jacobson intended to pay, 
Rhoade remained skeptical. On 25 October, he wrote to Jacobson to 
tell him he had enjoyed meeting him, but emphasizing that, regard¬ 
less of the honor involved in working on such a case, he needed to 
be paid: “It is only too obvious that the situation demands enormous 
concentration and time, with resulting serious impairment of my 
current income.... I therefore hope, to enable me to continue tack¬ 
ling this job with some sort of mental comfort and freedom from 
undue distraction, that you will carry out your own plan promptly re¬ 
garding myself. I wish I could afford otherwise.” 7 Both the tone and 
the substance of Rhoade’s letter suggests that he worried about the 
sincerity of the Lubavitchers’ intention to pay. He often reminded 
Kramer and Jacobson of their commitment to him. Despite his con¬ 
cerns about money, he began to prepare the applications for U.S. 
residency visas for the Rebbe and his group. 

According to some Lubavitcher rabbis, Jacobson probably knew 
his organization could not pay Rhoade’s fees and was less than can¬ 
did in discussing them. Jacobson and his followers were desperate 
and likely believed that, once they hired Rhoade to rescue the Rebbe, 
God would provide the means to pay him. Jacobson knew the case 
stood little chance of success without a high-powered lawyer like 
Rhoade. He may also have felt that Rhoade would come to realize 
the Rebbe’s importance and change his mind about payment. Not all 
share these opinions, however: Rabbi Avraham Laber believes Jacob¬ 
son had the money and was just late with his payments . 8 

To obtain visas, Rhoade needed to prove to the U.S. Immigration 
Service and the State Department that the Rebbe and his group were 
rabbis and thus “professors” of Jewish theology who could find em¬ 
ployment as teachers. Providing sufficient proof would be difficult 
as there was strong anti-immigration bias in the “visa decision ma¬ 
chinery,” and the State Department’s attitude toward Jews suffering 
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under Hitler was callous. 9 Rhoade would have to work exceptionally 
hard to open America’s gates for the Rebbe and his associates. 

The plan was contingent, however, on the Germans’ finding 
Schneersohn and avoiding the clutches of the SS. With each pass¬ 
ing day, hope dwindled that the Rebbe had survived. The whole of 
Lubavitch prayed for his survival. Without word from Europe, sev¬ 
eral Lubavitchers started to express their frustration with Rhoade 
even though he had been working on the case for only a few weeks. 
Jacobson wrote Kramer on 30 October 1939 that “I have not seen any¬ 
thing tangible about the Rabbi’s affairs as yet.” While understand¬ 
ing their distress, Rhoade found the Lubavitchers’ constant inquiries 
and complaints annoying. On 4 November, Rhoade wrote to Kramer, 
who also doubted Rhoade’s diligence, assuring him that he would 
“work at top speed to close this case.” 10 Rhoade’s tone indicated 
slight irritation not only at Kramer’s inquiries but also at the Luba¬ 
vitchers’ behavior. 

On 4 November, Rhoade wrote Benjamin Cohen that those inter¬ 
ested in the Rebbe’s welfare were in a state of “the greatest anxiety” 
for news about the Rebbe and felt “perturbed over the lack of word 
from the German authorities.” Rhoade encouraged Cohen to ask 
the State Department to have the American consulate in Warsaw 
“urge Rabbi Schneersohn to cooperate with the German military 
officer [Bloch] assigned to facilitate his safe egress to Riga, and to 
notify them of the Rebbe’s condition and needs.” Rhoade realized 
that Bloch was probably experiencing difficulty winning the Rebbe’s 
confidence because no independent authority had assured the Rebbe 
of Bloch’s intentions. Rhoade believed that if the American consul¬ 
ate could communicate with the Rebbe, he would follow Bloch. By 
now, Lubavitchers in Riga and Vilna knew about the German plan 
(probably from the U.S. telegraphs) and had sent secret messengers 
to Warsaw to convince the Rebbe of the German’s sincerity. 11 

Rhoade still had to figure out how to convince the U.S. immi¬ 
gration authorities that the Rebbe was worthy of their help. Believ- 
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ing the case warranted the involvement of the State Department, 
Rhoade bombarded it with letters, confident that, as he explained to 
Cohen, “the Department will gladly make an exception in the case 
of Rabbi Schneersohn, consistent with the extraordinary action al¬ 
ready taken upon Secretary Hull’s instructions at your request. . . . 
It seems logical, that if the State Department went out of its way in 
one phase of this matter, it might just as well complete the job.” 12 
Rhoade’s tactic of presenting State Department action on behalf of 
the Rebbe as a fait accompli was surprisingly effective in getting the 
department to do what he felt should be done. 

The scope of the rescue expanded to include additional members 
of the Rebbe’s family and close associates numbering well over a 
dozen. Rhoade hoped that Jacobson had arranged employment with 
various synagogues for the rabbis in the Rebbe’s entourage, because 
he needed proof as soon as possible for the American government. 
The fact that most of the Rebbe’s group were born in Russia eased 
Rhoade’s job since that country’s quota remained open. He never¬ 
theless needed detailed information about Chabad “to give a clear 
picture to the American Consulate of the past and present earning 
capacity of the Rebbe and the other heads of the families who wish to 
come to America, as indicating a source of future income.” 13 Despite 
the goodwill of many in the government, the fact remained that if the 
Rebbe could not support himself he would not be welcome. If some¬ 
one was likely “to become a public charge,” the officials handling the 
case would deny a visa. Therefore, a person required “an American 
sponsor to have $5,000 or more in a bank account” to prove that he 
or she would not be a drain on society. 14 

Rhoade asked Jacobson to provide him with the number of Cha¬ 
bad members throughout the world, the number of Lubavitch syna¬ 
gogues, the estimated total income of the Chabad organization for 
the last five years, the source of Chabad’s income, the organization 
of Chabad, the name and address of its chief financial officer, the 
estimated total and nature of the Rebbe’s personal annual income 
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for the past several years, and similar information for the rabbis ac¬ 
companying the Rebbe. 15 Obviously, Rhoade had no knowledge of 
Chabad’s infrastructure. Jacobson, although an energetic leader, did 
not have a real office and did not speak English well (his primary 
language was Yiddish); his young daughter often had to help him 
understand the letters he received. 16 He had no financial staff. Since 
his office was not organized or operated as a corporation, it could 
not provide the detailed information Rhoade needed. By its nature, 
charismatic religious leadership like the Rebbe’s makes no distinc¬ 
tion between personal assets and institutional property even though 
such distinctions are important in secular law. All this greatly ham¬ 
pered Rhoade’s efforts to prove Chabad could support the Rebbe. 

Frustrated with Jacobson, Rhoade wrote him on 4 November: “I 
hope you will not mind my impressing upon you the necessity of 
reading my letters carefully and answering me on every point, be¬ 
cause I cannot constantly keep track of these things and necessarily 
depend upon you to carry out anything I suggest and unless all of 
this is done very promptly we shall find ourselves delayed at various 
junctures.” Jacobson constantly disappointed Rhoade in these mat¬ 
ters, even though as far back as February 1939 the Rebbe, fearing 
that war might break out, had requested him to obtain visas for him, 
his family, and his inner circle. 17 

The Rebbe’s escape route also troubled Rhoade. He feared that 
the Soviet Union might invade the Baltic States, and that the Rebbe’s 
host countries might prevent him and his group from leaving with¬ 
out proper papers. He also feared that the Gestapo would intervene 
if the Rebbe and his family received emergency visas in Berlin. 

Since the acting chief of the Visa Division in Washington, Eliot B. 
Coulter, advised Rhoade that “it was impossible for either emer¬ 
gency visitors’ visas or immigration visas to be prearranged,” it 
seemed best for the Rebbe to travel to Riga and wait there until 
the United States could complete the necessary paperwork. Helmut 
Wohlthat had informed Robert Pell that he planned to evacuate the 
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Lubavitchers to Sweden but needed more time. Wohlthat reserved 
the right to send Schneersohn to Riga via Vilna, if necessary, a route 
to which Rhoade objected because of the looming Soviet threat. 18 

Rhoade continued to worry about his fees—an issue no one 
wanted to discuss. He wrote Kramer on 6 November, saying, “I had 
already indicated that because of the monkey wrench which this 
matter has thrown into current income for weeks past, I prefer re¬ 
mittance now, rather than at the conclusion of the matter.” Perhaps 
the reluctance to pay Rhoade stemmed from the fact that Kramer 
was personally bearing the brunt of the financial responsibility and 
was struggling with the expense. Rhoade knew this and suggested 
that Jacobson, together with the Lubavitcher community, should re¬ 
lieve Kramer of this burden. Rhoade said that he hoped “Jacobson 
and his colleagues will be able to effectuate a ‘catch up’ plan this 
week, for any further allusion to the subject is quite embarrassing.” 19 

On 8 November, Rhoade protested to Jacobson that he had “not 
yet forwarded the check payable to the Swedish Legation for the 
amount of $4.82” and that his fee of $48.27 from October was still 
outstanding. Jacobson’s reluctance to pay is difficult to understand. 
He had access to discretionary funds to cover such expenses, espe¬ 
cially when $2,000 had been raised specifically for the Rebbe’s res¬ 
cue. If Chabad in America did possess assets of $500,000, it could 
have taken out a loan or mortgaged real estate to pay legal fees. 20 

The same day, Rhoade received a letter from Jacobson in which 
he failed to answer Rhoade’s questions about Chabad’s resources or 
to explain why bills remained unpaid. The lawyer replied angrily, 
“As I understand your letter, you do not have, and apparently do 
not care to secure from [Chaim] Lieberman any concrete, factual 
information on the past of Rabbi Schneersohn and the other pro¬ 
spective immigrants.” Rhoade informed Jacobson that the absence 
of this required information would prove “a definite handicap in ob¬ 
taining even quota visas for these people.” Jacobson’s inability to 
comply perplexed Rhoade. “Despite the greatest good will and prear- 
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ranged friendliness,” he emphasized to Jacobson, even “ordinary rab¬ 
bis” accompanying the Rebbe had to demonstrate the ability to earn 
enough income to support themselves; “mere generalities” about 
Schneersohn’s “importance as a spiritual figure and the spiritual im¬ 
portance of Chabad” would not suffice. Although that type of argu¬ 
ment might convince Lubavitchers, U. S. immigration officials would 
hardly be impressed. No one disputed the Rebbe’s spiritual authority 
in the eyes of many Jews, but it was irrelevant to his ability to earn 
an income. Furthermore, the rest of the Rebbe’s entourage had no 
such claim to greatness. Rhoade needed data from Jacobson that 
would prove the “bona fide nature of the synagogue contract-affidavit 
material.” He would not take responsibility for failing to bring the 
Rebbe safely to the United States if Jacobson did not provide it. “I 
just want to record for future reference,” he said, “that I asked for 
this information and could not get it.” He would not have done his 
job, he continued, “if I failed to warn you about this problem, which 
is very apt to arise.” 21 

Jacobson notwithstanding, Rhoade made progress with the State 
Department. Benjamin Cohen thought Rhoade should discuss the 
information he had with Robert T. Pell, who was handling the case 
under Cordell Hull’s oversight. 22 After meeting with Rhoade on 
8 November, Pell described the Rebbe as “a sort of modern St. Fran¬ 
cis of Assisi” deserving aid and succor. The following day, Rhoade 
asked Pell to ask Wohlthat whether the Germans had discovered 
Schneersohn’s whereabouts. Rhoade also requested that Pell cable 
the Warsaw consulate to locate the Rebbe and inform him of Bloch’s 
mission. 23 

Rhoade felt the need to pass on the information about the officer’s 
intentions again since it appeared that neither the Rebbe nor his fol¬ 
lowers wanted to reveal themselves to the Abwehr man. 24 Rhoade re¬ 
quested on 9 November that Pell send Bloch the Rebbe’s old address 
“since we suspect that the Rabbi is in hiding and fears to entrust 
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himself to the German officer.” 25 Surely the Rebbe knew about the 
search by now, but he had probably experienced difficulty verifying 
Bloch’s credibility. 

Rhoade felt this confidential information might convince the 
Rebbe to trust Bloch. With stories of German atrocities becoming 
widely known in Warsaw, it was critical to persuade the Rebbe that 
Bloch indeed aimed to help him. Hull authorized Pell to send the 
information to the U.S. embassy in Berlin. 26 

With the help of Congressman Sol Bloom of New York, Rhoade 
talked to Latvian diplomats. He also wrote to Alfred Bilmanis, Lat¬ 
via’s diplomat in Washington, on 8 November, reminding him that 
a German officer had been assigned to facilitate the Rebbe’s escape 
and asking him to tell his people in Latvia to reassure the Rebbe of 
the officer’s trustworthiness. Rhoade needed Bilmanis’s cooperation 
to ensure that the Rebbe would not be detained at the Lithuanian or 
Latvian border. This was important in that these countries had been 
reluctant to allow Jewish refugees to immigrate. 27 

The Rebbe would probably have to travel through Lithuania with¬ 
out his passport and other necessary documents, which had been 
lost. The route through Lithuania might prove better than through 
Konigsberg, Germany, where the “danger of molestation by anti- 
Jewish elements” was greater. Rhoade hoped that Bilmanis would 
intervene since the Rebbe was one of Latvia’s “distinguished citi¬ 
zens.” Rhoade had to persuade the Latvian diplomat to help not only 
the Rebbe but also his entourage of seventeen people. Although 
Bloch had not yet located Schneersohn, Rhoade insisted that Bil¬ 
manis have visas prepared for the speedy departure of these Luba- 
vitchers. Rhoade’s fear that the Soviet Union would invade the Bal¬ 
tic States grew each day, and he worried that if the Russians caught 
the Rebbe, he would be as good as dead. The Russian threat com¬ 
bined with Latvia’s apparent inaction would seem to justify the curt 
tone in which he all but demanded that Bilmanis fulfill his requests. 
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He hoped that Dubin and others of Chabad’s friends in the Latvian 
government would pressure their officials to issue the appropriate 
documents. 28 

Meanwhile, Bloch and his group were scouring Warsaw for the 
Rebbe. They soon found the destroyed building Schneersohn had 
registered with the police as his address. Bloch’s team reported to 
Canaris that since the building the Rebbe had claimed as his address 
had been “completely demolished during the bombardment at the 
end of September,” it would be impossible to determine whether the 
Rebbe had perished. Indeed, Bloch assumed that the Rebbe might 
already have died, but he continued his search. 29 

Walking from house to house, Bloch’s team asked scared and 
hungry Lubavitchers about the Rebbe, but no one dared to talk. On 
one occasion, a little girl opened the door and asked what the sol¬ 
diers wanted. Suddenly, a mother’s arm pulled the child away from 
the entry way and slammed the door. Another time, a young man 
opened his door and, on seeing the officers, lost control of his blad¬ 
der. Bloch and his men nonetheless continued to go door-to-door, 
explaining they wanted to help the Rebbe, not to harm him. 

Perhaps they had so much trouble finding the Rebbe because the 
Lubavitchers “all felt that if the Nazis ever captured the Rebbe that 
would have been a great prize for them.” Many were convinced, un¬ 
derstandably, that “the Nazis were after him.” 30 The Lubavitchers 
were terrified and the atmosphere in the city had become horrific. 
As one Jew wrote, “Darkness rules the streets of Warsaw [and] domi¬ 
nates our minds.” 31 Time was running out for the Rebbe. Soon the 
borders would be closed and no Jews would be able to leave Poland. 

Back in Washington, Rhoade feared that Schneersohn would not 
entrust himself and his followers to a German officer. On 9 Novem¬ 
ber, Rhoade cabled Lieberman and wrote Kramer, emphasizing the 
need to convince the Rebbe to trust Bloch. Rhoade looked to Lieber¬ 
man to accomplish this task since he had lost hope that the rather 
apathetic representatives of the Latvian government would locate 
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the Rebbe. Indeed, the Latvians were worried as the Soviets looked 
menacingly at their country; the rescue of the Rebbe must have 
yielded to other, more important priorities. Rhoade and Kramer 
nonetheless were perturbed by the Latvian government’s inaction. 
Rhoade found it strange that the Latvian Foreign Office had failed to 
act on information from Bilmanis or in response to the presumed 
efforts of Latvian Senator Dubin. He suspected that “Latvia is dis¬ 
pleased with the Rebbe—only a naturalized Latvian citizen—for hav¬ 
ing overstayed in Poland with something akin to a presumption of 
expatriation.” Rhoade and some of the Lubavitchers in the United 
States agreed that unfortunately Dubin and Lieberman were “evi¬ 
dently weak with the Riga Foreign Office.” Rhoade worried that the 
State Department might lose interest if it discovered that the Luba¬ 
vitchers lacked strong Latvian support . 32 

“Perhaps the Latvian Foreign Office has done its best,” Rhoade 
speculated, “but failed for reasons of its own (unless we are to as¬ 
sume gross negligence), to apprise Bilmanis of the nature of its ac¬ 
tion.” While voicing concern for the Rebbe, Bilmanis told Rhoade 
that he could not go further without embarrassing himself and his 
government and suggested that Senator Dubin deal with the Lat¬ 
vian officials on the Rebbe’s behalf. Rhoade did not tell Bilmanis that 
Dubin had only minimal influence with the Latvian government, 
because he feared the information might discourage Bilmanis from 
exerting continued effort. Bilmanis might have done more, Rhoade 
felt, but the many competing demands from others in dire straits 
probably discouraged him. To impress and influence him, Rhoade 
arranged for the two of them to meet Justice Brandeis. Rhoade told 
Kramer that the meeting “gratified [Bilmanis] a great deal .” 33 

The lawyer urgently needed an ally with some political clout in 
Riga, but he did not know where to turn. His remaining tactic was 
to pressure American Jews to change the “lukewarm” attitudes of 
the Latvian Foreign Office. Rhoade feared, however, that Dubin and 
other friends of the Rebbe assumed that, now that the United States 
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had become involved, they could fold “their hands in total inaction.” 
He did not wish to “believe that they were such saps.” Because of 
the confusion, Rhoade insisted that Kramer help him gain approval 
from the authorities to call Dubin or Lieberman personally in Riga 
to determine what was going on. Rhoade also sought to talk with the 
American ambassador to Latvia, who was to prepare the visas for the 
Rebbe and his group. Rhoade commented that the Latvian govern¬ 
ment should be contacting the United States government and not 
vice versa. He continued to worry that Latvia might be upset with 
the Rebbe, who, although a Latvian citizen, had chosen to live in Po¬ 
land for years. If the Latvians felt the Rebbe did not really care about 
their country, which on the face of it seemed the case, they might 
not help. 34 

Rhoade soon received news that the German authorities had ob¬ 
tained the Rebbe’s new address. He immediately requested Pell to 
ask Wohlthat to confirm that this address was not the “demolished 
building.” 35 The next few days were filled with arrangements for 
the Rebbe’s escape. Despite his financial concerns, Rhoade worked 
diligently on the case, primarily because of his friendship with 
Kramer. He attempted to open channels of communication with 
Latvia, though Pell advised him that the American embassy in Ber¬ 
lin could not, for diplomatic reasons, establish contact with the Lat¬ 
vian legation there. Rhoade suggested to Kramer that they inform 
Lieberman of this fact. Something had to change quickly with Latvia, 
Rhoade felt, or they would never get the Rebbe out. He also sug¬ 
gested that they contact the American embassy in Riga to solicit its 
help with the Latvians. 

On 15 November, Pell reassured Rhoade that he was greatly inter¬ 
ested in the case and promised that he would leave no “stone un¬ 
turned” to discover the Rebbe’s whereabouts. Pell further assured 
Rhoade that the American embassy was impressed with the interna¬ 
tional interest attached to the case and was communicating informa¬ 
tion about the Rebbe’s situation to the Warsaw consulate. Although 
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Latvian support had diminished, Rhoade found increasing support 
in the United States, primarily from Pell, under the direct authority 
of Hull. 36 

Concerned about the Abwehr team, Rhoade wrote Kramer on 16 
November, saying he had “misgivings about reposing too much con¬ 
fidence in the German [soldiers].” The lawyer believed that “no one 
can depend on the German attitude, particularly under the present 
regime, and in war time.” 37 However, he had no choice but to trust 
the Germans, who seemed to be acting in good faith. 

Lieberman echoed Rhoade’s concern that Lubavitchers in Latvia 
were experiencing trouble securing that country’s support for the 
escape. With the help of the Red Cross, Rhoade hoped to put the Lat¬ 
vian Foreign Office “on the spot” to take action to help rescue the 
Rebbe. 38 

On 20 November, Rhoade and his wife, Helen, joined Bilmanis at 
the Latvian embassy for a reception, at which Latvian officials gave 
the impression that they would cooperate. 39 Despite the efforts of the 
United States, the Abwehr, Latvia, and the International Red Cross, 
no one had yet located the Rebbe. 

The Lubavitchers continued to stall in paying their bills. Rhoade 
protested to Kramer yet again on 21 November, saying he had tried 
to keep costs to a minimum, “but in a matter like this,” cables, tele¬ 
phone calls, and large expenditures of time were inevitable. Rhoade 
reported that he had received neither his fee for the previous week 
nor payment of his last expense statement. He would have also been 
deeply offended by Kramer’s complaints, he explained, “except for 
my knowledge of the sacrifices you are making yourself.” Then he 
made it absolutely clear that working on the Rebbe’s rescue had re¬ 
sulted in a “heavy personal loss.” 40 

Apparently, Sam Kramer paid most of Chabad’s expenses person¬ 
ally. One wonders why Jacobson and the American Chabad leaders, 
who had by now raised five thousand dollars for the Rebbe, allowed 
their bills to remain outstanding. Rhoade was aware of this fund, and 
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it is strange that he did not mention it. Perhaps he thought it was to 
remain untouched to convince government officials that the Rebbe 
could support himself once he was in the United States. 41 His let¬ 
ters to Kramer indicate that he believed the Lubavitchers were more 
than capable of paying their bills. 

On 25 November, Rhoade again wrote Kramer to request payment 
for fees and expenses. In response, Kramer seemed to be preparing 
Rhoade for the inevitable reality that the Lubavitchers would not pay 
him. Consequently, he should take solace in the good deeds he was 
performing and the appreciation he would receive. The Lubavitchers 
probably felt that since Rhoade was Jewish he should feel an obli¬ 
gation to work to save the Rebbe whether or not they paid him in 
full; they likely viewed it as an honor to have been chosen to rescue 
the Rebbe. Kramer had already written to Rhoade that he would reap 
not only financial but spiritual rewards: “As I have already indicated, 
compensation for your services will have to come from heaven, with 
the hope that the blessings from the Lubavitcher [Rebbe] and the 
numerous other rabbis interested in his welfare will be reflected in 
the happiness and prosperity of yourself and your dear Helen. I am 
confident that what you have done and will continue to do in this 
matter will be ‘spreading bread upon the water’ which, in due time, 
will bring its own compensation to you.” 42 Rhoade did not appreci¬ 
ate such arguments. Blessings from ungrateful rabbis playing the 
guilt card did not pay his rent. 

Rhoade also felt frustrated because the time he was spending on 
the case was significantly more than he had anticipated. As a per¬ 
fectionist, he was intent on leaving nothing unexplored that could 
help with the rescue, but in so doing he neglected other cases that 
would have netted more cash. As a result, he became resentful of 
this case he felt bound to complete out of friendship and a sense of 
duty. Although Chabad did not pay nearly enough for his services, 
and although he doubted it would pay him in full, he could not, with- 
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out losing face, just drop a case that had brought him in touch with 
some of the highest government personalities. 

On the one hand, at a time when the Rebbe’s life stood in peril and 
when the Nazis were persecuting thousands, one is taken aback by 
Rhoade’s obsession with his fees. On the other hand, one would sup¬ 
pose that a dedicated follower like Jacobson would have been more 
than willing to pay any amount necessary to save the Rebbe. 



NINE 


The Angel 


Acting on promising new information from Wohithat on 25 Novem¬ 
ber, Bloch and his team inspected an apartment house where they 
thought the Rebbe lived. When an old man answered, staring at 
them with hostility and fear, Bloch explained that, though soldiers, 
they had orders to help the Rebbe escape occupied Poland. The old 
man denied knowledge of the Rebbe’s whereabouts and closed the 
door. After Bloch left, however, Schneersohn instructed his staff and 
family that, if the officer returned, they should give him “truthful 
information.” 1 Perhaps the Rebbe had finally been informed that 
Bloch had been assigned to help him and could be trusted. Messen¬ 
gers were going back and forth between Riga and Warsaw, and since 
Riga received several telegrams from the United States, where infor¬ 
mation was being obtained from Wohithat, their task was definitely 
to pass this information on to the Rebbe. 

Probably at this time, the Rebbe dispatched Samarius Gourary, 
his son-in-law and de facto foreign secretary, to inform the soldiers 
that he would accept their help. The tall, stocky Gourary was a 
learned Hasid of the old Lubavitch world, a Torah scholar who often 
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handled political situations for the Rebbe. After telling a group of 
Germans, probably Bloch’s men, about the Rebbe, he started to re¬ 
turn home. On the way, several soldiers, obviously non-Abwehr per¬ 
sonnel, cut off half his beard, vertically dividing his face. When he 
returned, others explained he should feel lucky since some Jews lost 
not only their beards but their ears as well. 2 

It remains unknown whether the information Gourary passed on 
actually reached Bloch. Convinced, however, that the old man who 
answered the door had been hiding something, Bloch decided to re¬ 
turn. He was sure the Rebbe was there. Some believe the soldiers 
must have been instructed as to how to convince the Rebbe they 
meant no harm, for “the Rebbe would never have left with Nazi sol¬ 
diers unless they had some way of proving their intentions.” 3 

Bloch went into action, ordering several of his men to dress in 
full battle gear and to prepare for all contingencies. He needed to 
get to the building quickly, secure the perimeter, and then assess the 
situation. He knew he had to get there before the SS, who would lay 
claim to the Rebbe if they reached him first. The SS and the Abwehr 
had been competing with each other in Warsaw, and Bloch wanted 
to avoid complications. When he and his soldiers returned to Her- 
schel Gurari’s house, where the Rebbe lived, they broke down the 
door. 

They found themselves in a dark hallway smelling of sewage. The 
bombing had destroyed the plumbing and the household used buck¬ 
ets for toilets. A small child’s cries echoed down the corridor, and a 
woman’s soft voice could be heard comforting the baby. In the chaos 
that ensued, the Rebbe did his best to maintain his composure. Loud 
German voices yelled orders. The dozen or so Lubavitchers turned 
white and remained silent. 4 

Four German soldiers ordered all to stand and face the walls. 
The Jews obeyed, putting their hands in the air. Many shook as they 
turned their backs to the Germans. The Rebbe’s grandson Barry 
Gourary knew he would feel the cold steel of a barrel against his 
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neck. Many started to pray and breathe heavily. The clatter of metal 
cleats on the wooden floor and the jingle of holster straps swinging 
on rifles reverberated through the room. A few people started to cry. 

Some thought of their families and others thought of God and 
death. They heard one German counting, “Eins, zwei, drti, vier . . 
Another started calling out names. Each person called was asked to 
turn and face the Germans. One by one, they turned, all eyes gravi¬ 
tating to the swastikas on the men’s uniforms. When the German 
finished calling out all the names, another handed the Jews travel 
papers, explaining that the documents were necessary for their es¬ 
cape. The Lubavitchers stared blankly at the men and at the papers. 
After taking some time to get over the initial shock of this encounter, 
apparently the Lubavitchers were distressed that so few had been 
chosen to leave. 

Soon thereafter, Wohlthat reported to Washington that Bloch had 
found the Rebbe and that, allowing time for the Rebbe to recover 
his health, he would probably be able to leave Warsaw by i Decem¬ 
ber under the protection of a “German staff officer.” 5 The Rebbe was 
exhausted. His cheeks were sunken, his eyes were hollow, and his 
complexion was yellow. He needed to recover his strength. 

Bloch’s mission was not yet complete. He now faced the daunting 
challenge of spiriting the Rebbe past the SS and the Gestapo. 



TEN 


The Escape Route 


On 27 November, Pell reported to Rhoade with good news. Wohlthat 
had informed him that the German soldiers had found the Rebbe 
alive and that he was now under the protection of a staff officer. 
Pell also told Rhoade that, in response to the Rebbe’s plea for funds, 
which the Abwehr had passed on, he had sent $250 through the State 
Department. 1 The burden of uncertainty must have left Rhoade’s 
shoulders—the Rebbe had finally been found. 

The Rebbe, remarkably, seemed concerned most about his li¬ 
brary. On 27 November, he sent Lieberman a telegram explaining 
that he lived in horrible conditions and had “no dwelling now, and 
find myself in the home of friends with the whole family in one 
room, and therefore have no place for the books.” The Chabad library 
seemed as sacred to the Rebbe as his own life. In his telegram to 
Lieberman, he specifically asked that the authorities not only rescue 
his staff and family but also help move his “valuable library.” The 
Lubavitchers valued these books, some 40,000 volumes, at “about 
$30,000” and wanted the United States to obtain permission from 
the German consul in America for their removal. 2 


"5 
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Two things remained crucial for the escape: visas to enter the 
United States and a safe route from Warsaw. Rhoade renewed his 
efforts to prepare immigration affidavits. He still lacked proof, 
however, that the Lubavitchers could support themselves. Julius 
Stulman, a wealthy Lubavitcher in New York, agreed to support 
Schneersohn and some family members and applied for visas for 
Schneersohn, his wife, and his mother. A few weeks later, Jacobson 
wrote Stulman asking for more help, saying, “I am sure that you will 
kindly comply with my request and the merit of this great Mitzvah 
will sustain you and your family, and you will be blessed by G-d .” 3 
Stulman’s support might have helped Schneersohn and some of his 
immediate family, but Rhoade still had to convince the authorities 
that the additional seventeen people with the Rebbe would not be¬ 
come public charges. 

Pell and Rhoade were well aware that they were still dependent on 
Wohlthat for the Rebbe’s safe passage out of Poland. They had pre¬ 
viously decided that the best route would be from Warsaw to Berlin 
and from there on to Riga, but Rhoade now favored an escape route 
through Italy. Pell pointed out that Wohlthat had accomplished an 
extraordinary feat by arranging a military escort for foreign Jewish 
citizens into Germany, sidestepping the Gestapo. Although the Ge¬ 
stapo, he observed, usually respected military authorities, of which 
Wohlthat, as a member of Goring’s staff, was a part, they might “butt 
in” if a situation looked unusual. Pell therefore advised staying with 
the original plan since changing the route to go through Italy or 
Switzerland would attract the attention of the Gestapo. The Rebbe 
would be in grave danger if they ever caught him . 4 Ultimately, Pell 
and Rhoade decided to leave the decision in Wohlthat’s hands. 

In the same meeting, Rhoade learned that, although Pell exerted 
no direct authority on the granting of visas, he would do his best to 
influence the Visa Division chief, Avra M. Warren, and Warren’s as¬ 
sistant Eliot Coulter, who often acted in his place when Warren was 
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absent. Even though Coulter had told Pell that the division’s “hands 
are tied respecting procedure,” Pell believed that it would make the 
necessary exceptions for the Rebbe and his group. It appears that 
Coulter did help where he could. 5 

Harry T. Troutman of the Visa Division also attempted to help, 
working diligently to get the rabbis in the entourage nonquota visas, 
probably after receiving information proving they were “ministers.” 
Troutman argued that these “ministers” were unique because they 
represented the heads of a religious body, and he carefully prepared 
the paperwork for the legation in Riga required for their emigration. 6 
The Rebbe was fortunate that men like Troutman and Coulter did 
what they could for him and his followers, because a few months 
later their boss, Warren, made a special trip to Europe to instruct 
consular officials to curtail the entry of refugees. 7 

Those advocating on behalf of the Rebbe kept his multiple scle¬ 
rosis a secret. Disease and sickness seemed to block others from 
receiving visas, lest they become public charges. The Visa Division 
rejected one person because he had favus of the scalp, a contagious 
skin disease, and flat feet, which kept him from earning a living. 
Even though he could serve as a rabbi, the division stood firm. 8 

Up to that time, most official discussions had focused on Rebbe 
Schneersohn, with only brief mention of his group of intimate fol¬ 
lowers and family members. The Rebbe’s group at this stage in¬ 
cluded his wife, Nehamah Dinah; his mother, Sarah; his son-in-law 
Samarius Gourary; his daughter Chana Gourary; his grandson Barry 
Gourary; his son-in-law Mendel Horenstein; his daughter Sheina 
Horenstein; his secretary, Haskell Feigin; and Feigin’s wife, two 
sons, and three daughters. Soon more would be added. Rhoade ap¬ 
pealed to Pell on 28 November to ask Wohlthat to guarantee safe 
passage to Riga for all of them. Rhoade also asked permission to 
warn Warren of the problems that would arise when the members 
of the Rebbe’s group could not produce proper identification. Then, 
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in a letter to Warren, Rhoade stressed that he should deal “liberally 
with the situation” when in doubt. Rhoade felt “the Rabbi’s world 
prominence” justified a generous attitude . 9 

On 30 November, Rhoade further asked Pell to request the U.S. 
consulate in Warsaw to issue visitors’ visas to the Rebbe’s group. 
To prove that Stulman would support Schneersohn, his wife, and 
his mother, Rhoade enclosed copies of financial documents. Rhoade 
also promised to provide affidavits for the other people in the group 
as soon as possible. Stulman sent these additional affidavits shortly 
thereafter. 10 

Although it looked as if the Rebbe and his entourage could law¬ 
fully enter the United States, they still had to escape the watchful 
eyes of the SS, which had begun to move Jews into ghettos through¬ 
out Poland. Extracting the Rebbe and his group from a secured 
ghetto would be difficult. Bloch had to take them out of Warsaw be¬ 
fore the ghetto walls closed . 11 

Anxious about the Rebbe’s prospects for safe passage out of Ger¬ 
many, Rhoade became intensely involved in the details of the plan. 
He still felt that passing through the Baltic States, which Stalin 
seemed on the verge of conquering, was dangerous. He preferred 
that the group wait for their ship to the United States in Sweden. If 
Wohlthat knew the United States had provided “pre-arranged transit 
visas,” he might approve travel through Konigsberg, Berlin, and the 
port of Sassnitz, where the group could leave by ferry for Sweden. 
Rhoade had arranged Swedish transit visas to be picked up in Berlin; 
he nevertheless feared for the group should it have to wait there long 
for visas. He requested that Pell ask Wohlthat to arrange for the visas 
to be stamped on board the Sassnitz-Tralleborg ferry. Rhoade now 
regarded this course as more advantageous than the route through 
Lithuania. Should Wohlthat opt for the route through Vilna to Riga, 
he said, someone at the American embassy in Berlin would have to 
officially approve the plan, with a caution to avoid Soviet-occupied 
territories at all cost . 12 
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When Jacobson learned that Rhoade was again proposing differ¬ 
ent escape plans to Pell and others, he became irritated. He wrote 
Kramer, saying that “approaching influential people every day with 
new plans” left them “exasperated.” Jacobson thought it had been 
agreed that if no alternative plan was quickly carried out, the Rebbe 
would proceed to Riga. 13 Jacobson obviously wanted Kramer to reel 
Rhoade in. Tempers were rising, and the Lubavitchers were im¬ 
patient. They also expressed resentment of Rhoade’s fees. When 
Kramer asked him about his charges, Rhoade answered, “While 1 
don’t blame you for being sensitive to the expenses, it is very difficult 
to exercise normal conservatism. Whenever 1 am in doubt, 1 resolve 
it in favor of the Rabbi, as time is of the essence.” 14 

Although he had received no official response, Rhoade hoped the 
Germans had agreed to guarantee safe passage to the seventeen indi¬ 
viduals accompanying the Rebbe. He wrote, “The silence of Berlin 
on the request for enlargement of the escort to include the entire 
group consisting of the Rabbi’s relatives . . . indicates that no ob¬ 
jection has been made. . . . All the adult males are Rabbis, thereby 
entitling the entire group to non-quota status.” 15 

On 30 November, the world was shocked to learn that the Soviet 
Union had invaded Finland after it refused to concede territory north 
of Leningrad that Stalin claimed was necessary to ensure the Soviet 
Union’s security. Many Lubavitchers feared that, once the Soviets 
had forcefully seized the Finnish territory they wanted, Stalin would 
turn his military might against the Baltic States and the Rebbe would 
fall into Russian hands in Riga. 

Meanwhile, in the Visa Division, Coulter urged Rhoade and Pell 
to send to the American consulate in Berlin the evidence proving 
adequate financial provision for the Rebbe and his followers once 
they were in the United States. Rhoade protested that sending such 
information to Berlin was not only impractical but also dangerous 
because of the Gestapo. Nonsecret cables regarding the financial ar¬ 
rangements might easily precipitate a Gestapo extortion plan and 
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take the matter out of Wohlthat’s hands . 16 He asked Pell if he could 
obtain assurance that the Berlin consulate would provide the Rebbe 
and his followers with emergency visitors’ visas “without going into 
the details.” Rhoade had little faith in the possibility of convincing 
the consulate of the appropriateness of the nonimmigrant clause, 
because the group’s “entire condition contradicts the ‘tourist’ idea.” 
In other words, they had to get visas to enter the country on a perma¬ 
nent basis . 17 Rhoade officially labeled all the members of the Rebbe’s 
group as the Rebbe’s “dependents” to avoid extensive investigation 
into their financial resources and those of the Chabad organization 
and to thereby expedite the granting of visas for the entire group. In 
a further attempt to move the Visa Division to action, Rhoade com¬ 
pared the Rebbe’s situation “to what might happen if war conditions 
in Italy compelled the Pope and his associates at the Vatican to seek 
temporary refuge in the United States for the purpose of carrying 
on the world affairs of the Catholic Church .” 18 

In the meantime, Wohlthat and the Abwehr had decided on an es¬ 
cape route from Warsaw via Berlin and Riga to Stockholm, and then 
on to the United States. Now Rhoade needed Pell to help “secure 
American visitors’ visas for the Rebbe and his group upon their ar¬ 
rival in Berlin.” Rhoade hoped that Pell could convince Wohlthat to 
instruct the military escorts to take the Rebbe and his group first to 
the American embassy to receive their travel documents. To get their 
visas, the group would need to answer American officials properly 
“regarding their intentions” upon arrival in Berlin . 19 

As a backup plan, Rhoade had contacted a well-connected Cuban 
lawyer about prearranged Cuban visitors’ visas for the group. Cuba 
demanded five thousand dollars per person, meaning it would have 
cost around one hundred thousand dollars to send the entire group 
there. Rhoade wrote Kramer that Cuba might prove their only option 
to secure safe passage to North America even though the Cuban au¬ 
thorities were more than willing “to financially exploit the oppor¬ 
tunity presented by refugees in distress.” Rhoade advised that they 
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“should avoid these ‘gaslonim’ [thieves] if possible.” Nevertheless, 
Cuba was like a ‘“Schwester im Dorf’ [a sister in the village] though 
. . . a mightily punk ‘Schwester.’” 20 For now, everything hinged on 
the Germans; they still had to help the Rebbe and his entire group 
leave German-occupied Europe. 

Rhoade reasoned to Pell in a letter of 29 November that the Ger¬ 
man officials who seemed willing to help “would not wish to do 
things half way and certainly would not wish to deprive the Rabbi, 
who is a sort of Pope, of his immediate disciples.” 21 He insisted 
that Pell at least request that the group be escorted to safety. Pell 
thought their entry into the United States would not pose a problem, 
since the Rebbe and most of his followers were Russian-born and the 
quota for Russia remained open. Those who could not qualify for the 
Russian quota could possibly receive nonquota visas because they 
were rabbis, though such an approach would be difficult. Rhoade 
expressed the hope that, since the German authorities had done so 
much already for the Rebbe and his group, they might also arrange 
for their transportation to Lithuania. Annoyed by the long list of new 
demands, Pell advised Rhoade that the Germans would be unlikely 
to consider so many options. 

Rhoade now foresaw another danger. The heavy use of interna¬ 
tional cables, albeit in diplomatic code, to transmit sensitive infor¬ 
mation troubled him. He again feared the Gestapo might intercept 
the cables, “develop an extortion plan, and take the matter out of 
Wohlthat’s hands.” 22 Although Pell had far more experience in deal¬ 
ing with such matters, the lawyer urged the utmost secrecy regard¬ 
ing financial support for the Rebbe. 



ELEVEN 


Flight 


Having gone to such extraordinary lengths to locate and rescue the 
Rebbe, Bloch was shocked to learn that the Lubavitchers expected 
him to arrange for the escape of more than a dozen additional Ortho¬ 
dox Jews, not the few family members he had been ordered to help. 
Although the Rebbe was a “great leader,” Bloch told Schenk, in his 
own community he lived a life “totally divorced from reality.” The 
Rebbe failed to see that he was not in command of the situation. He 
simply could not understand the hazards he would bring on him¬ 
self, as well as on the soldiers sent to protect him, if Bloch was 
forced to escort a large group of Orthodox Jews back through Nazi- 
occupied Poland, much less through Germany. Bloch was also sur¬ 
prised by what he considered the irrational complaints of the Luba¬ 
vitchers. For instance, when he returned after his first meeting with 
the Rebbe with cheese, bread, and sausages for them, they refused 
the food because it was not kosher. Bloch was dumbfounded. “These 
crazy people,” he grumbled, “they are hungry and sick. Indeed, a 
strange people—they don’t even know when somebody is trying to 
help them.” Schenk regretted not having told Bloch to tell them the 
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meat was beef. (Of course, they wouldn’t have accepted nonkosher 
beef either.) 1 

There had been confusion as to the size of the group in the United 
States as well. For example, in late November, in a conversation with 
Rhoade, Pell expressed surprise that Rhoade assumed the Germans 
would save all of the Rebbe’s entourage. Pell explained that “up to 
the present there had been only the question of the Rabbi. My re¬ 
quest to Herr Wohlthat was made in behalf of the Rabbi and in his 
reply he had extended that to include the Rabbi’s wife and child... . 
A request to extend Wohlthat’s action to include a large number of 
people might prejudice the whole affair.” Rhoade pleaded with Pell 
to at least ask Wohlthat if he would do so. Pell refused, fearing he 
might “react unfavorably against the Rabbi.” 2 Soon after the conver¬ 
sation with Rhoade, Pell started to push for the entire group. Prob¬ 
ably Rhoade’s aggressive tactics convinced him to ask Wohlthat to 
include them, which Wohlthat in fact did. 

Bloch procured a truck and wagon to transport the Lubavitchers 
to a railroad station outside Warsaw. Here they would board a train 
for Berlin, and from there one for Riga. 3 Wohlthat’s office had al¬ 
ready received funds for Schneersohn’s travel and by 13 December 
had arranged for him and all his dependents, except for Mendel and 
Sheina Horenstein, to travel directly to Riga. 4 (Since the Horensteins 
were Polish citizens, they could not leave Europe owing to U.S. re¬ 
strictions.) The operation required the coordinated effort of a num¬ 
ber of people; Bloch needed a truck, fuel coupons, and train tickets. 
He also had to arrange clearances to pass through military and SS 
checkpoints and special approval for “foreigners” to enter Berlin. 

Only two months after the rescue requests to Wohlthat, the U.S. 
embassy in Berlin reported on 22 December 1939 that Rebbe 
Schneersohn as well as his family and some of his followers had left 
Warsaw for Berlin and Riga. 5 The report failed to describe the dif¬ 
ficulties Bloch and his team faced in transit. Before leaving, Bloch 
advised the Rebbe’s group that they would have to follow his exact in- 
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structions, warning that many times he might have to handle them 
roughly to prevent SS members or other Germans from becoming 
suspicious. In a dire emergency, he might have to touch some of the 
women, he explained, although he would do his best to avoid that 
insult to their beliefs. 6 

As they left the building, the Lubavitchers must have felt nervous 
excitement at finally escaping Warsaw. As they entered the street, 
passersby must have wondered why a German was leading off this 
group of Hasidic Jews. Were they to be killed? Although Warsaw had 
returned to a semblance of normality, with people again at work, it 
was an occupied capital dominated by the Nazis. As the Jews stepped 
onto the waiting wagon and truck, Polish children watched them and 
ran their index fingers along their necks to signify execution. Schenk 
brushed the children away and reassured his charges that they had 
nothing to fear. They carried their suitcases and religious books and 
cast their gaze downwards. A few of them held hands and whispered 
to one another quietly. 

Only yards away, the hard clanging sound of marching troops 
echoed through the streets. It was an SS unit, armed with rifles and 
side arms. The skull-and-crossbones insignia sparkled on their black 
uniforms. As the group approached, Bloch considered the possibili¬ 
ties. If the SS was after the Rebbe, he and his men could not defend 
the people under their protection. Suddenly, Bloch yelled, “OK, you 
pigs. Get in the truck and wagon. I said now.” Schenk started herd¬ 
ing the Jews roughly onto the truck and the horse-drawn wagon, 
yelling, “Faster.” 7 The SS unit marched by without paying much 
attention. 

Bloch rode in the truck with the Rebbe. Along the road, they ob¬ 
served the charred remains of Polish armored trucks and troop car¬ 
riers, carcasses of horses, and the fresh graves of civilians caught in 
the maelstrom of war. Schenk later recalled that the Rebbe looked 
out at this horror, shook his head, put his old, wrinkled hand to his 
face, and rocked back and forth mumbling to himself. 
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When they reached the first checkpoint outside the city, the SS 
asked Bloch to step out. Bloch presented his papers and then care¬ 
fully viewed his surroundings. He scolded one SS soldier for not 
saluting properly. Schenk heard the man apologize halfheartedly. 
Picking up on this, Bloch took out his notebook and asked for the 
names of the man and his superior. The man knew he was in trouble. 

As two soldiers busied themselves with Bloch, another two 
walked up to the group in the wagon. One looked at what must have 
been for him a group of strange people. In the young man’s blue 
eyes, Schenk saw not hate exactly but a fierce curiosity. He asked 
Schenk who these people were. Schenk told the man that all ques¬ 
tions should be directed to Bloch, his superior. “What unit are you 
with?” the SS man demanded. Schenk replied, “We are members of 
the Abwehr.” The young man’s eyes opened wider, then he turned 
his gaze to the ground and returned to his post. 

Bloch walked back to the truck, breathing heavily. He looked at 
Schenk and said, “We made it through this one. I told them these 
Jews were prisoners sent for by special authority in Berlin. They 
seemed to want no further explanation. Anyway, the Wehrmacht 
should be at these checkpoints, not the SS.” 8 Bloch looked back at 
the guards as the truck started up and moved slowly through the 
opened field gate. Instinctively, he placed his hand on his pistol. 

At some point, the Rebbe again asked Bloch why he was rescuing 
them. When Bloch told him he was half Jewish, he asked if Bloch 
felt Jewish. It must have seemed odd to talk to this man who looked 
like a character out of the Bible and try to understand why he had 
asked such a question. Surely taken aback, Bloch probably hesitated. 
Then he told the Rebbe that he did not but that he had always been 
intrigued by his Jewish past. “You have a strong Jewish spirit,” the 
Rebbe responded. The fact that Bloch was rescuing him seemed to 
verify Bloch’s Jewish loyalty for the Rebbe, who saw him returning 
to his roots in performing this brave act. Bloch most likely did not 
reciprocate the Rebbe’s feelings of kinship; he simply performed 
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his duty to the best of his abilities. The Rebbe felt, however, that 
God was conducting the whole event, and what better instrument 
to use than a fellow Jew. Also, as one Lubavitcher rabbi explains, the 
Rebbe believed that praising someone could help that person rise 
to future challenges; creating a bond with Bloch might make Bloch 
more effective in taking the next steps in the rescue. 

The motley group passed columns of soldiers and military trucks, 
some with the large white SS runes painted on their sides. Despite 
the horrors and dangers surrounding them, the Lubavitchers re¬ 
mained focused in their faith. Some tried to convince Schenk that 
their way of worshiping was the best way to observe God’s laws. 
As Schenk understood their argument, a harmonious world would 
arise only when all Jews recognized their Rebbe and his doctrine. 
Once this unity was achieved, the Messiah would come. The Luba¬ 
vitchers thanked Schenk and the other Germans for ensuring that 
the world would not lose its greatest living leader, who held “man¬ 
kind’s destiny in his hands.” 9 

One checkpoint right outside Warsaw proved particularly diffi¬ 
cult. As the truck started to go through the inspection process, an 
SS soldier shouted at Bloch, pointing his finger at the Rebbe. The 
SS were confused. They looked at Bloch, an officer, then they gazed 
at the Orthodox Jews whom they had just forced to step out of the 
truck, surrounding them with rifles lowered. Although the sky was 
a light gray, the shadows of the soldiers danced around the Jews, who 
kept their eyes to the ground. Several SS men pointed their rifles 
directly at the Rebbe’s face. Schneersohn’s hands shook. 

Bloch told the SS commanding officer, a tall, ordinary-looking 
man in a jet-black uniform, that he had special orders to take these 
Jews to Berlin. The SS officer sniffed, blinked, and shook his head, 
saying he was shocked he had not been informed about this cargo. 
He threatened to detain the Jews and hold Bloch and his men at his 
headquarters until he received authorization from Berlin; the whole 
thing “smelled rotten” to him. “Why does the Abwehr care about 
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Orthodox Jews?” he asked, gesturing toward the group. “They are 
ignorant scum who should be shot.” Then he turned back to Bloch 
and asked, “What are you really doing?” 

For a moment, Bloch feared the SS had been informed about the 
mission. He felt that he was about to lose the group and possibly 
his own clemency. A sweat broke out across his shoulders and his 
breathing became more rapid. He later told Schenk that if the Berlin 
SS had known that he, a half Jew, was helping over a dozen Ortho¬ 
dox Jews escape Warsaw, they would have had his head delivered on 
a platter. 10 

“I don’t understand why these Jews are being taken to our capi¬ 
tal,” the SS officer insisted, his face reddening with frustration. “Sec¬ 
ondly,” he continued, “I don’t like taking orders from an army officer 
who is incapable of telling me why these creatures are being escorted 
to Berlin or who has ordered him to take them.” The SS man ended 
his diatribe with a malevolent grin. Bloch’s fists clenched and the 
blood rushed to his cheeks as he shouted harshly that Canaris had 
issued his orders. He had contact with several regiments in the area, 
he said, naming them and their commanding officers. If the SS man 
did not let the group through, he would personally see to it that he 
was arrested and “properly dealt with.” The officer starred at Bloch, 
summing up the gravity of his threat. After some uneasy hesitation, 
he ordered the roadblock opened and let Bloch’s group through. The 
bluff had worked. 

A few miles past the roadblock, Bloch told the Rebbe everything 
would be all right, adding, “The SS is not Germany.” The Rebbe did 
not look persuaded. Schenk registered the deep irony of their situa¬ 
tion. Here were SS personnel who wanted to kill the Jews, and Wehr- 
macht soldiers who wanted to help them—and both groups were 
German. In fact, many of the Lubavitchers believed Bloch was not a 
real German officer but a Jew playing soldier to save the group. 

The Rebbe probably recounted this horrible scene to his secre¬ 
tary, Chaim Lieberman, who later wrote: “As soon as they saw us, 
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the German soldiers were as bloodthirsty as wild animals to hurt our 
group of Jewish men with beards and side locks.... A German Jew 
who had served in World War I and wore a uniform covered with 
medals helped the Rebbe and his family escape this danger.” 11 Bloch, 
the World War I veteran, obviously told the Lubavitchers about his 
Jewish father to calm their fears and perhaps even because he felt, 
in a strange way, akin to them. The fact remains that they believed a 
fellow Jew was rescuing them. Some saw Bloch as a guardian angel 
sent by God. Perhaps this idea struck them as more plausible than 
that of a “friendly Nazi,” and more in keeping with the stuff of their 
faith. Viewing these rather unusual Germans as acting under God’s 
command would not have been unusual for the Lubavitchers. 12 

At the train station, Bloch’s group again attracted the attention 
of the authorities. An army officer questioned him as to why Jews 
had been issued first-class tickets. Bloch or one of his men may have 
told him that the Jews were traveling under diplomatic protection 
and then said a few other things that caused him to leave without 
further questioning. 13 Sitting in a train full of Nazi officials and mili¬ 
tary personnel made the Jews uncomfortable. One can only wonder 
what they felt as they crossed the border into the Greater German 
Reich and passed through towns bedecked with swastika flags. This 
was not their world. As one Lubavitcher described it, they were now 
in the “very heart of the evil Nazi kingdom.” 14 

On 15 December, Bloch brought the Rebbe and his group to Ber¬ 
lin, where they stayed one night at the Jewish Federation. They prob¬ 
ably picked up the visas there that would ensure their escape. The 
next day, they boarded another train, again in a first-class cabin, for 
Riga, accompanied by their German escorts and delegates from the 
Latvian embassy. 15 

When asked why Jews were traveling in the first-class section of 
the train, a “German officer,” most likely Bloch, was reported to give 
the same response as earlier, that they were traveling on diplomatic 
orders and should be left alone. At the Latvian border, the Germans 
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bade the Jews farewell. It was probably the last time Bloch saw the 
Rebbe. As they left German soil, the Rebbe and his group rejoiced. 
“We felt so good once we reached the Latvian border,” Barry Gourary 
says. On its way to Riga, the train stopped at Kovno (Kaunas), where 
several of the Rebbe’s followers met the train and danced with joy as 
he arrived . 16 He had returned to his world. 



TWELVE 


Waiting in Riga 


When news reached Jacobson that Schneersohn, his family, and his 
staff had reached Riga safely, Jacobson arose from a meeting and 
ran out into the street. There, he jumped up and down, did “hand¬ 
springs on the sidewalks,” and shouted ecstatically. “I could not con¬ 
tain my joy.” He then returned to his office to continue planning 
the Rebbe’s journey. That day, he also received a phone call from 
the Rebbe thanking him and the American Lubavitchers for all their 
efforts on his behalf. 1 

On 20 December, Rhoade telephoned Pell and immediately after¬ 
ward wrote him a letter to express appreciation for his “wonderful 
efforts.” But the case was not yet closed. The Rebbe’s group still 
lacked visas for entry into America. 

Foreseeing a bureaucratic roadblock—“insufficient proof” of 
guaranteed employment in the United States — Rhoade asked Pell 
to help him obtain exemptions for them. He emphasized once again 
that the status of the group created “a novel and perhaps even a non- 
precedented situation and, therefore, requires unusual handling. 
The situation, in principle, is analogous to the problem that would 
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result if forced evacuation of the Vatican occurred as a result of war 
and the Catholics in America desired to bring all the ordained min¬ 
isters of religion (priests) of the Vatican to the United States for the 
purpose of transferring the seat of the Catholic hierarchy to this 
country. In such a situation, the status of the Pope and other high 
prelates of the Catholic hierarchy as ministers of a religious denomi¬ 
nation, even though not officially affiliated as priests of any particu¬ 
lar congregation, could not be properly questioned. That is likewise 
true of Chabad hierarchy.” Rhoade explained that section 4(d) of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 sufficiently defined the Rebbe and his rab¬ 
bis as “clergymen” worthy of nonquota status. To drive home his 
point, Rhoade quoted the Department of Labor on the subject of sec¬ 
tion 4(d): “The intent of the law is to enable religious bodies ... to 
bring needed ministers . . . from foreign countries.” Rhoade care¬ 
fully insisted that although the members of Schneersohn’s group 
did not have congregations to take care of them, they still would find 
sufficient support from U.S. Chabad. He concluded that American 
Lubavitchers should not be deprived of the “spiritual welfare” pro¬ 
vided by the hierarchy. 2 

In case his argument did not persuade Pell and the Visa Division, 
Rhoade also worked on securing quota visas. Here the burden of 
proof lay on the U.S. Chabad headquarters. For all of Rhoade’s elo¬ 
quent pleading, and for all the time Pell gave the case, the simple fact 
remained that Jacobson was going to hamper their efforts if he did 
not obtain the necessary information. Besides proving that the men 
could support themselves, he had to prove that they could “qualify 
as Rabbis within the meaning of the law.” Without such documen¬ 
tation, the whole case would be jeopardized. 3 

Rhoade continued to experience problems with Jacobson, the per¬ 
son from whom he needed the most help. He wrote Jacobson on 
21 December about the lack of “sufficient concrete details and fi¬ 
nancial information” and his fear that the present affidavits were 
inadequate for the issuance of visas. He also complained that the 
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Chabad rabbis were pestering him about his work. The case, he said, 
was “without precedent” in view of the “legal technicalities involved 
in connection with the Immigration Act, which I cannot possibly 
take the time to explain by letter or expect you gentlemen to under¬ 
stand. Therefore, you will please restrain your impatience and as¬ 
sume that I am moving heaven and earth to accomplish the desired 
result. Don’t expect the impossible just because such unusual things 
have already been accomplished.” 4 

Besides dealing with Jacobson, Rhoade continued to struggle with 
the State Department. On 22 December, he wrote Kramer that “our 
Rabbis are not the conventional type so even if we regard them as 
superior we [have] to anticipate difficulties with a goyish mentality 
by carefully formulating the facts.” 5 They had to persuade the Visa 
Division that these men were not only invaluable to Chabad but also 
beneficial to American society. 

Rabbi Judah Gourary, under Jacobson’s guidance, had developed 
the strategy of focusing solely on the hierarchy angle to create a fast 
regulatory bypass of the quota system. 6 In the documents, it was ar¬ 
gued that under section 4(d) of the Immigration Act of 1924, the 
Rebbe could be classified as a “minister” since he had practiced his 
religion for at least two years and wished to enter the United States 
“solely for the purpose of. . . carrying on the vocation of minister” 
of his religious denomination. Naming the members of the Rebbe’s 
group the hierarchy helped to classify them as ministers of an entire 
movement and thus to secure nonquota visas without proving they 
had separate congregations to support them. This enabled Rhoade 
to sidestep the laborious process of obtaining affidavits from several 
congregations for every rabbi. 7 Starting in mid-December, Rhoade 
discussed this idea with the State Department, which seemed re¬ 
markably open to it. The tactic also relieved Rhoade of having to 
depend on Jacobson for affidavits from various congregations, affi¬ 
davits he had still failed to procure after three months, along with 
documentary proof that the Rebbe and his group were indeed rabbis. 
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Rhoade wrote Hull on 23 December that, “inasmuch as these Rab¬ 
bis, as a hierarchy, are even superior to ordinary Rabbis, their non¬ 
quota status both with respect to their past vocation as ministers of 
a religious denomination and their purpose to continue their voca¬ 
tion of discharging their high religious functions after admission to 
the USA is obvious.” The lawyer had done all he could with the infor¬ 
mation he had. He told Kramer, “Pell is our man 100% and has done 
everything possible with the Visa Division. I don’t think anyone can 
do more.” He reminded Kramer not to “minimize the technical dif¬ 
ficulties at this end. As an old, and may I add rather successful, hand 
at immigration matters, I am not a bit ashamed of the progress so 
far and it is almost impossible (and a terrible waste of time) to jus¬ 
tify and explain everything that is being or not being done.” 8 Rhoade 
was so confident he could count on Pell that he took the Lubavitch- 
ers’ request about their library to him. On 23 December, he wrote 
Pell: “As the Nazis have quite a record for destroying literature, and 
in view of the plans now in progress to transfer the seat of the world 
hierarchy to the United States, I have been asked by . . . Chabad to 
request you to please [help].... 1 understand that some of the manu¬ 
scripts are priceless. The value of the collection alone is sufficient to 
render immediate action imperative.” 9 

Pell explained to Rhoade that he would have to prove the library 
was American property. This task would prove daunting. And even 
though the Rebbe argued that the books were essential to the move¬ 
ment, he could not make the same case for his jewelry and what 
turned out to be his pots, pans, silverware, and other household 
items—things he also wanted to get out. 10 

Back in Riga, the Rebbe remained agitated about the status of his 
precious library. He wrote Jacobson on 26 December 1939, saying, 
“Surely I will receive within a few days a detailed letter about all that 
has been done for the saving of my library and about taking it out 
from there.... There are about a hundred and twenty boxes of books 
and three boxes of manuscripts of our revered and holy parents, the 
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saintly Rabbis . . . and you will surely do all you can to bring them 
to your country. There are also the remainder of our other valuables 
that was left over after the great conflagration ... the jewelry, etc.... 
I have already advised several times by telegram, and also my son-in- 
law [Gourary] has spoken with you several times over the telephone 
about the books and the manuscripts and you have as yet not an¬ 
swered anything. I repeat and say again and request most earnestly 
that you kindly hasten this matter as soon as possible.” 11 

Since some of the manuscripts documented Lubavitch history, 
the Rebbe considered them essential to the preservation of the tradi¬ 
tions of his people. 12 He may have thought of the famous rabbi and 
leader of the Pharisees during Roman times, Rabban Yohanan ben 
Zakkai, who is credited with saving Judaism after the Jewish revolt 
of 66-70 c.e. After sneaking out of Jerusalem to meet with Roman 
authorities, Yohanan requested only to go to the town of Yavneh, 
outside Jerusalem, to establish a center of Torah study and worship, 
which he believed were the primary reasons God had created man¬ 
kind. So instead of pleading with the Roman authorities to spare Jew¬ 
ish lives, Yohanan did all he could to save several scholars and carry 
on the religious traditions of study and worship he felt so essential 
to Jewish survival. And survival, he believed, depended on setting 
up a center for scholars to study Torah and the ancient Jewish texts. 
The Rebbe shared Yohanan’s convictions about Jewish survival. His 
library was essential for saving his Jewish community’s way of life, 
a life of observing God’s laws. Some of the books were sacred rem¬ 
nants, having, like the Rebbe, survived the Soviets and, if the escape 
was successful, the Nazis. 13 

Even so, thousands of the Rebbe’s manuscripts were not reli¬ 
gious, and Chabad could have easily replaced hundreds of the books 
since they were still in print. Others were actually antireligious 
books published by the Yevsektzia, the Jewish section of the Com¬ 
munist Party, or secular (“heretical”) ones like Dante’s Inferno. The 
Rebbe had collected books avidly for years. “He collected anything 
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having to do with Judaism or if the book was written in Hebrew,” 
writes historian Arthur Green. “He was fanatic in collecting any¬ 
thing he could put his hands on and frequently petitioned publish¬ 
ing houses and authors for books.” Throughout the 1920 s and 1930 s, 
the Rebbe “publicly appealed for book donations.” 14 Though the fu¬ 
ture of the movement did not depend on the preservation of most 
of these books, the Rebbe hated to part with any of them. 

Why in the midst of the chaos and horror of war was the Rebbe 
worried not only about his books but also about his gems and house¬ 
hold goods? One must not forget that the Rebbe had undergone 
horrible persecution under the czars and Stalin and that he prob¬ 
ably viewed the treatment under the Nazis as another stage of suf¬ 
fering he had to endure as a Jewish leader. The Rebbe had not ex¬ 
perienced ghettos or concentration camps and thus may not have 
recognized the need to focus exclusively on saving lives that seems 
so clear today. He simply wanted to be free of Nazi persecution. 
Only in hindsight do the Rebbe’s efforts to save his personal posses¬ 
sions seem perplexing. His actions should not be construed merely 
as shortsighted or selfish: he believed them necessary for the con¬ 
tinuation of his work. He probably did not think that the money and 
effort expended for his books and possessions would interfere with 
his ability to help people in need. He paid three hundred dollars for 
a lawyer in Poland and probably several hundred more for packing, 
storage, and shipping. It is unlikely that he viewed saving his library 
and saving Jews as mutually exclusive efforts. Yet even the famous 
Jewish sage Rabbi Alciva noted Yohanan’s mistake in not asking the 
Romans to save Jerusalem in addition to his students and library. 15 

The Rebbe’s obsessive quest on behalf of his library has unsettled 
many. Historian Ephraim Zuroff, an Orthodox Jew, asks, “How can 
one justify expending even a small amount of resources and ener¬ 
gies to try and save the rebbe’s library at a time when the rescue 
of lives should have taken precedence?” One wonders why no one 
talked about using the funds and political contacts necessary for re- 
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trieving the books to save more Jews, but the Lubavitchers never 
discussed this matter. As Zuroff writes, Lubavitchers “do not con¬ 
sider such a set of priorities controversial or in any way problem¬ 
atic.” 16 In other words, if the Rebbe wanted it to be done, then such 
an order was not questioned. According to Rabbi Shalom Dovber 
Levine, head of Chabad’s library and archives, “There was something 
very secret and holy in building the Library from the start. ... In 
the worst times of depression in Russia and Europe, he gave his life 
for it. He viewed it as part of the rebuilding of the Lubavitch move¬ 
ment.” 17 

This talk about saving books was premature, however, as the visas 
had not been issued. To convince those in Riga of the Rebbe’s status, 
Rhoade asked people like Senator David Walsh of Massachusetts 
and Secretary of State Hull to forward requests to the American 
consulate in Riga: “Shall appreciate favorable consideration of ap¬ 
plications of Renowned Chief Rabbi Joseph Isaac Schneersohn and 
Associate Rabbis World Chabad hierarchy for non-quota visas. 
American Branch Chabad denomination desires removal of hier¬ 
archy to America due to war situation and evacuation from Poland. 
In view of information given me have every reason to believe that 
representation by Rabbi may be relied upon.” 18 Upon receiving a re¬ 
quest for help, Postmaster General James A. Farley responded on 
28 December that obtaining a temporary visa for the Rebbe would 
not “be an easy thing to arrange. However, I will do whatever I can.” 

Rhoade continued to urge his contacts to apply pressure on the 
Visa Division. He probably asked Senator Wagner to contact the chief 
of the division, Avra Warren, directly. On 29 December, Wagner 
wrote Warren for an update. Those involved with the rescue obvi¬ 
ously felt Warren needed prodding. Coulter, rather than Warren, re¬ 
plied to Wagner a few days later, telling him that the Riga legation 
had already received information about the visa applications of the 
“aliens.” Coulter mentioned that while several issues still needed 
clarification Wagner should feel “assured that the applications of the 
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aliens in question will be given every consideration consistent with 
the immigration laws.” 19 

On 29 December, Rhoade asked Cohen to appeal to Hull again to 
“prod the Visa Division into more rapid and definite cooperation.” 
Recognizing that “ordinary cases” did not merit such extraordinary 
action, Rhoade argued that it was a “matter of life and death” for 
the Rebbe, the “recognized world spiritual head of a whole orthodox 
Jewish denomination, numbering hundreds of thousands of adher¬ 
ents.” Rhoade reasoned that since Cohen was partly responsible for 
the Rebbe’s successful escape to Riga, he would have a vested inter¬ 
est in “seeing the job completed. . . . Otherwise, all the weeks of im¬ 
mense effort may prove in vain.” Cohen advised Rhoade to be patient 
with the overworked Visa Division, where things had slowed down 
because of the Christmas and New Year celebrations. On 2 January 
1940, Rhoade countered Cohen, saying that although they had “to 
reckon with certain limitations, this is the sort of case where it is 
proper to cut the red tape. There is unquestionably enough evidence 
in the hands of the American Consulate in Riga to warrant immedi¬ 
ate issuance of the non-quota visas to the rabbis comprising the hier¬ 
archy of this religious denomination.” On 3 January, answering the 
lawyer’s plea. Coulter stated that making an exception for the Rebbe 
“would, of course, be inconsistent with the Immigration Laws and 
established practice.” 20 

Concerned about the delay and the increasing hostilities in Eu¬ 
rope, Rhoade wrote Congressman Adolph J. Sabath that Riga was 
unsafe “because of the possible spread of the present Baltic con¬ 
flict and the danger of Russian domination of Latvia.” Rhoade con¬ 
tinued to pressure every high-ranking official he knew. State Senator 
Philip M. Kleinfeld of New York promptly responded to Rhoade’s 
request. Postmaster General Farley, Senator Wagner, and Senator 
Walsh, among others, also sent cables to Riga similar to the follow¬ 
ing: “Will deeply appreciate favorable action on application World 
Chief Rabbi Joseph Isaac Schneersohn and associate Rabbis of World 
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Chabad Hierarchy for non-quota visas in compliance with desire 
American Branch Chabad denomination for removal of this hier¬ 
archy to America due to coming war peril and evacuation from 
Poland. My request is prompted by assurance from distinguished 
American friends of Rabbi and his associates that representations 
can be relied upon .” 21 

On 4 January, Coulter assured Rhoade in bureaucratic style that 
he could not ask the consular officer in Riga to go outside the im¬ 
migration laws. He explained that Rhoade should send proof about 
the Rebbe to Riga because “the burden of proof is placed by law 
upon an alien applying for a visa to establish his eligibility.” Coulter 
ended his letter by saying that “the cases of the aliens concerned will 
receive every consideration consistent with the immigration laws.” 
Rhoade responded on 6 January that “Pell had referred to your Divi¬ 
sion the visa phase in the hope that an acceleration plan could be 
devised in view of the urgency and importance of the hierarchy as¬ 
pect.” Rhoade reminded Coulter that the Rebbe was the celebrated 
world rabbi of Chabad and that his followers were “not merely ordi¬ 
nary Rabbis of individual congregations.” He challenged the need 
for identification, which the Rebbe and his group could not possibly 
provide. Since “the reputation of applicants is such as to render their 
claims entirely trustworthy, there is no need of extremely exacting 
and time consuming requirements, especially in time of war dan¬ 
ger.” He also warned that if the Soviet Union conquered Latvia, the 
Russians might execute the Rebbe and his group as counterrevolu¬ 
tionaries. 22 

This fear was warranted, for in June 1940, the Red Army would 
occupy the Baltic States and many Jewish leaders would disappear. 23 
Unbeknownst to those involved with the rescue, they had a few 
months to make sure the Rebbe left Riga, but they felt they had only 
days. The mounting tension strained the friendship between Rhoade 
and Kramer. Kramer criticized Rhoade for making suggestions to 
politicians before consulting the Lubavitchers; Rhoade felt the pres- 
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sure of time acutely and preferred to try too hard rather than not 
hard enough . 24 

In a particularly bold effort, Rhoade attempted to gain the ear 
of Pell’s boss, Myron C. Taylor, a former U.S. Steel executive who 
was chief of refugee work for President Roosevelt and his personal 
representative to the Vatican. Rhoade argued in a letter to Kramer 
that Taylor’s dedicating “himself to the humanitarian refugee work” 
of rescuing the Rebbe would be “a concrete illustration of Chris¬ 
tianity’s efforts on behalf of stricken Jewry .” 25 If Rhoade believed that 
Taylor might obtain help from the Vatican, he was to be sorely disap¬ 
pointed. Although the Catholic Church protected Jewish converts, it 
did not protest Nazi antisemitic policy. Sadly, the Catholic leadership 
was even passive “regarding the murder of its own adherents, Poles, 
Gypsies, and even its priests.” More realistically, Rhoade hoped that 
Taylor would call the embassy in Latvia and persuade the office to 
issue immediate visas to the Rebbe and his group. Rhoade also sug¬ 
gested prevailing on Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, who often advised 
Roosevelt on Jewish matters, to appeal directly to the president . 26 

Rhoade discussed with Kramer other matters weighing heavily 
on him, namely, his fees. He complained that hundreds of dollars 
in bills remained outstanding and he needed his friend’s support 
to rectify the situation. “Because frankly,” Rhoade wrote, “this thing 
has reached a point where it is absolutely pulverizing me, though for 
your sake and the sake of the cause, I am still grimly carrying on .” 27 

The government needed to conduct a special investigation of Cha- 
bad to verify the information it had received to date. The U.S. em¬ 
bassy in Riga had actually sent a request to Hull, who apparently sent 
it on to Troutman or Warren in the Visa Division . 28 Rhoade knew the 
investigation was important and eagerly awaited the findings. Visa 
Division special agents were assigned to meet with the American 
Chabad leaders at the beginning of January. What appeared to be 
glacial progress made Rhoade nervous. In the absence of news, he 
wrote Troutman asking him to do his best to “accelerate” the inves- 
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tigation: “Owing ... to the impracticability of establishing the new 
seat of the hierarchy at Riga or in any country other than the U.S. A., 
each day lost results in great damage to the denomination. I refer 
particularly, of course, to the American branch of that denomina¬ 
tion. ... You know from the file, of the great efforts expended by the 
State Department through diplomatic channels in bringing about 
the evacuation, with the consent of the military authorities. Under 
these exceptional circumstances, I am sure you will not regard our 
constant insistence upon exceptionally speedy handling as unrea¬ 
sonable.” Rhoade noted that any interviews would have to begin by 
3:00 p.m. on 5 January: “This particular denomination is extremely 
religious. The Jewish Sabbath commences at sundown Friday and at 
this time of the year it is necessary for the offices to close at 3:00 p.m. 
Friday (through Saturday) in order to permit preparations for the 
Sabbath. It will be appreciated if you will kindly call this to the atten¬ 
tion of the investigator.” 29 Apparently, agents scheduled a meeting 
for 5 January. 

But on 5 January, when Special Agent Tubbs showed up for the 
appointment in the late afternoon, no one met him at the office. 
The Sabbath was more important than completing the paperwork 
necessary for Schneersohn’s rescue. There was also some confusion 
caused by Chabad’s using several addresses and giving the agents 
the wrong one. A new appointment was scheduled for the ninth, and 
this time Tubbs successfully met with a delegation of Chabad, in¬ 
cluding Jacobson and Sam and Hyman Kramer, and verified much 
of the information. The delegation assured him that fifty thousand 
dollars would stay in the United States as salary for the hierarchy. 30 
Sam Kramer, according to Jacobson, “launched into a brilliant expo¬ 
sition of what the Chabad movement is” and “the important work 
they accomplish for the Jewish community.” Chabad also probably 
provided proof that the Rebbe had a contract to act as the rabbi of 
congregation Anshe Lebovitz of Chicago, with an annual salary of 
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four thousand dollars for at least five years. After several hours, the 
agent left with the information for his report. 31 

In his report, Tubbs expressed skepticism about the Lubavitch- 
ers’ investing their assets in the United States in light of the impor¬ 
tance they placed on outreach and maintaining communities over¬ 
seas. Since most Jews lived overseas and “will permanently continue 
to remain in Europe and . . . the greater portion of the influence 
and efforts of this organization will certainly continue to be in that 
direction,” Tubbs remained doubtful about their intentions to in¬ 
vest only in the United States. Seemingly baffled that almost all the 
money raised for Chabad went to the Rebbe for him to use as he saw 
fit, Tubbs concluded that, since the Rebbe would focus on his fol¬ 
lowers, most of the money would go abroad. He believed that the 
hierarchy sought sanctuary in the United States not out of desire to 
become Americans but because of their precarious situation in Eu¬ 
rope. From the document, it is clear that Tubbs doubted the contri¬ 
butions the hierarchy would make to America as a whole. 32 It seems, 
however, that his damning report was ultimately disregarded, pre¬ 
sumably because of the large number of high-ranking officials al¬ 
ready involved in the case. 

On 9 January, Rhoade received confirmation that visas would be 
issued to the Rebbe and most of his entourage as soon as officials 
completed their investigation. 33 He set to making arrangements for 
the Lubavitchers to travel from Sweden to France and Italy, where 
they could board an Italian-American ocean liner. They could also 
travel through Germany if Wohlthat helped them, but many were 
fearful about that route. After much debate, and Wohlthat’s prob¬ 
ably having the final say, it was decided that the Rebbe’s group would 
fly from Riga to Stockholm and take a train from there to the port of 
Goteborg for the transatlantic voyage. 

On 13 January 1940, the State Department finally approved the 
visas. Only the Polish Horensteins were not granted visas, as they 
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were citizens of a country conquered by the Germans. They would 
have to remain in Europe. A few weeks later, the embassy in Riga 
told Hull that the evidence of the hierarchy’s ability to support 
themselves had been submitted and that visas would be forthcom¬ 
ing. 34 The Rebbe and his entourage were fortunate. Throughout 
1940, tens of thousands of Jews would wait to leave Europe for the 
United States. Under the four-year administration of Breckinridge 
Long, who would shortly take control of immigration matters, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of Jews would be denied permission to enter the 
country. 35 

The United States allowed 105,000 refugees from Nazism into 
the country between 1933 and 1940, but these numbers reflected 
only a minority of those who had tried to enter. U.S. leaders con¬ 
demned Nazi atrocities but took no corresponding action. The tragic 
story of the St. Louis, which set out from Germanyfor North America 
in 1939 with 930 Jewish refugees, is a case in point. When the Ameri¬ 
can government refused its passengers refuge, it was forced to re¬ 
turn to Europe, where most of its passengers went to their deaths. 
Similar fates befell refugees on the Ordina, Quanza, and Flanders . 36 

Supply ships returned empty from Europe that could have helped 
rescue refugees. Many requests to use these ships were sent to the 
government, and apparently Roosevelt passed them off to the Visa 
Division. Under Warren’s leadership, the failure to use the ships to 
save those in danger mirrored the State Department’s reluctance to 
pursue a policy of active rescue. 37 Warren’s successor, Long, viewed 
the impassioned response of many Americans to the plight of the 
refugees as ‘“an enormous psychosis’ which he attributed to ‘re¬ 
pressed emotions about the war.’ ” In summer 1942, when the oppor¬ 
tunity arose to rescue five thousand orphaned Jewish children stuck 
in Vichy France, Long actively prevented it. Even though Eleanor 
Roosevelt pushed hard for their rescue, Long’s efforts delayed the 
action so long that, before any of the children could leave, the Ger¬ 
mans sent most of them to their death in the East. 38 
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Breckinridge Long (left) with Representative Sol Bloom of New York. As 
director of immigration matters from 1940 until 1944, Long was responsible 
for keeping hundreds of thousands of refugees out of the country. (United 
States National Archives) 

Since American Jews admired Roosevelt and were greatly im¬ 
pressed with his New Deal, the average Jewish citizen could not 
fathom that the president refused help to people in need. Roosevelt 
did not generally act unless he was pushed on an issue, and he was 
not pushed to rescue Jews under Hitler. In fairness, Roosevelt was 
heavily engaged in providing jobs for millions who had just emerged 
from the Great Depression and in preparing for a war to defeat Nazi 
Germany and imperial Japan. As Roosevelt’s attorney general and 
close adviser, Benjamin Cohen, said after the war, “Things ought to 
have been different, but war is different, and we live in an imperfect 
world .” 39 

With antisemitism prevalent in the State Department, especially 
under Avra Warren and Breckinridge Long, it is remarkable that the 
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Rebbe and his group received visas at all. Refugee aid organizations 
protested Long’s obstructionism to Roosevelt, but the president did 
not remove him. By mid-1940. Long had cut immigration by 50 per¬ 
cent. 40 Had Roosevelt wanted things to change, he could have made 
Long alter his tactics, but he seems not to have cared about the situa¬ 
tion. 

The U. S. government may have finally issued visas for the Rebbe’s 
group not only because of political pressure but also because it fi¬ 
nally received enough documentation about Chabad’s financial re¬ 
sources. Chabad reported that its U.S. operation received $35,000 
annually, and it projected that it would obtain $50,000 if the leaders 
of the movement were granted admittance to the country. They en¬ 
closed bank statements showing that the Rebbe had $5,000 in per¬ 
sonal accounts. 41 This information seemed to convince the State De¬ 
partment. On hearing the news, Philip Kleinfeld wrote Cordell Hull 
on 17 January to thank him and Robert Pell on behalf of Chabad. He 
also acknowledged Coulter’s important role in the Rebbe’s escape. 42 

But the Lubavitchers were not satisfied merely to save the lives 
of the Rebbe and his staff and family. At a time when few Jews in 
Nazi-occupied lands were being saved, they still wanted to rescue 
the Rebbe’s books. On 22 January 1940, Rhoade told Kramer that 
unless Chabad could prove that it held “title to the library,” he could 
not approach the authorities for it. 43 The documents showing title 
never materialized, and even had Rhoade received them, he would 
have had somehow to get the books out from under the Nazis. 

The Rebbe refused to give up the fight. On 7 February, while wait¬ 
ing in Riga, he was informed that Jacobson had been unable to effect 
the rescue of the library. He hired a lawyer in Warsaw to arrange 
the shipment of 135 to 145 cases of his books and n cases of house¬ 
hold goods from Poland to New York via Italy. 44 The Nazis would not 
allow all his possessions to be returned to him. The SS commander 
in Warsaw would later notify the commissioner for the ghetto that 
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“Rabbi Schneersohn’s cases, which included his crystal, china, and 
silver, were considered unregistered Jewish property” and therefore 
subject to forfeiture. 45 

His work largely done, Rhoade resigned as the Rebbe’s lawyer in 
February and turned the assignment over to Henry F. Butler, who 
worked for a lower fee. Butler took over the few remaining legal 
matters. Jacobson made sure he also looked into saving the Rebbe’s 
books and personal items. 46 Rhoade probably left for financial rea¬ 
sons. Throughout December and January, he continually reminded 
Jacobson and Kramer about his bills and reiterated how tired he was 
of working without compensation. 47 It is unknown whether Rhoade 
was ever paid in full for his services. 

Despite the resolution of the visa issue, the Rebbe did not leave 
Riga immediately. Health issues had become a problem. On 20 Feb¬ 
ruary 1940, he notified Jacobson that they would have to delay 
their departure to allow his mother to recuperate from a stomach 
operation. The Rebbe himself had fallen and broken his arm, so he 
would spend the time healing as well. He was also reluctant to leave 
Riga for America without his daughter and son-in-law Sheina and 
Mendel Horenstein. The Rebbe was supported by charity and loans 
from friends in Riga. Fortunately, his daughter Chana Gourary, the 
mother of Barry and wife of Samarius, had hidden a large sum of 
money in her clothes and underwear, and they had lived off that for 
several weeks. But their funds were drying up. 48 

In the meantime, things had become worse in Warsaw. Twice in 
February 1940, after receiving reports about the brutal deportations 
of Jews, Assistant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle tried to get Hull 
to take some action. He encouraged the American government to 
object directly to the German government: “We should register a 
protest. We did so during the far less significant, though more dra¬ 
matic, riots of a year ago November [Kristallnacht]; and I see no 
reason why we should not make our feelings known regarding a 
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policy of seemingly calculated cruelty which is beginning to be ap¬ 
parent now.” But Hull did not follow Berle’s recommendation, and 
the fate of the Jews in Warsaw continued to drift into the abyss of 
the Holocaust . 49 Riga was no longer safe either. If the Rebbe did not 
leave soon, he faced danger from either the Soviets or the Nazis— 
whichever moved first to take over Latvia. 



THIRTEEN 


Crossing a Perilous Ocean 


On 6 March 1940, Finland sued for peace and surrendered its terri¬ 
tory to the Soviet Union. Although the Soviet victory had come at a 
high price, with the loss of two hundred thousand men to Finland’s 
twenty-five thousand, Stalin’s desire for expansion was not deterred. 1 
He took over the Baltics in June. Had the Rebbe and his group still 
been in Latvia, they would probably have died. 

The day Finland surrendered, the Rebbe’s group left Riga by plane 
for Stockholm, catching one of the last flights from Latvia to Sweden. 
Those escaping with the Rebbe were his wife, his mother, his son-in- 
law Samarius Gourary, his daughter Chana, his grandson Barry, his 
secretary Chaim Lieberman, his nurse, Seina Locs, and three other 
Lubavitchers. His secretary Haskell Feigin, Feigin’s wife, their five 
children, and a few other Lubavitchers scheduled to leave Sweden a 
bit later did not make it out. 2 

Several members of the hierarchy and their families remained 
under the Nazi jackboot. Only Rabbi Mendel Schneerson and his 
wife were relatively safe, living in France. During his time in Riga, 
Schneersohn had tried to rescue twenty-one other people in that city, 
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The Swedish liner Drottningholm (Eliezer Zaklikovsky) 


thirty-five in Warsaw, and thirty-three in France, most of whom had 
to remain in Europe. The Rebbe was pained to leave his brethren, 
and during the journey he muttered remorsefully, “Now we are or¬ 
phaned!” He had obtained visas for eleven families of Chabad lead¬ 
ers, but they had to wait until later to travel, and many would not 
escape. 3 

From Stockholm, Schneersohn’s party traveled by train to Gote- 
borg, where they boarded a Swedish liner full of refugees, the Drott¬ 
ningholm, for New York. 4 It was a dangerous passage. German sub¬ 
marines operated in the North Sea and the North Atlantic, the exact 
route the Rebbe’s ship had to take. Nazi torpedoes had already sent 
hundreds of vessels to the ocean’s bottom. Quite often, the German 
U-boats struck with such surprise and in such a devastating fashion 
that most of those onboard perished. 

Passenger liners were in no way immune to war. On 3 September 
1:939, Germans had torpedoed the liner Athenia, killing 120 people, 
28 of them Americans. Between 5 and 6 September, German sub- 
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marines also sank the merchant ships Bosnia, Royal Sceptre, and Rio 
Claro off the coast of Spain. Only the crew of the Rio Claro survived. A 
few days later, the British aircraft carrier Courageous went down with 
500 men. In September 1939 alone, Germany sank approximately 
fifty ships. A month later, it sank another prestigious English vessel, 
the battleship HMS Royal Oak, taking 833 officers and men with it. 5 
By the time the Drottningholm set sail, the Germans had spent six 
months honing their U-boats’ hunting skills. 

No ships were safe from German attack—not even those of 
neutral countries. The Germans had already sunk ships of several 
neutral countries, including Norway, Holland, Spain, and Sweden 
(often, probably, because the ships were difficult to identify). And as 
the war progressed, neutral countries’ losses from German U-boats 
increased. Indeed, the distinct possibility presented itself that the 
Germans would mistake the Drottningholm for an Allied ship or— 
although it was painted white with a large circle on its funnel and 
Sverige (Sweden) prominently written on its side—would refuse to 
believe it was a mercy ship and would sink it. At 538 feet long and 
60 feet wide, it presented a fine target. 6 

In addition, several German pocket battleships and other war¬ 
ships roamed the seas ready to sink or capture Allied vessels. Many 
on the Drottningholm may have wondered what would happen to the 
Jewish passengers if the Germans boarded the ship, since most were 
refugees. The ship on which Rabbis Altein and Greenberg had trav¬ 
eled in September had been stopped by a U-boat and searched, but 
fortunately it was released. 7 There was a chance the Rebbe would not 
share their luck. 

Mines were another problem. The Germans’ indiscriminate lay¬ 
ing of them had caused enormous damage to Allied and neutral 
shipping. Many mines were magnetic and could explode without 
contact with the vessel. The Luftwaffe and navy had dropped thou¬ 
sands of these magnetic mines over hundreds of square miles of the 
Baltic Sea, North Sea, and Atlantic Ocean. 8 
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The Rebbe’s ship sailed first along the coast of Norway, docking 
at Bergen after two days at sea. It had encountered mechanical prob¬ 
lems and needed to be repaired. 9 Although the group was not aware 
of it at the time, even small delays could have proven disastrous. 
Only one month later, Germany would invade Denmark and Nor¬ 
way. The German navy had already sent thirty-two submarines to 
Norway’s coast at the beginning of March in preparation for the in¬ 
vasion. 10 Four were positioned near Bergen. Repairmen worked on 
the Drottningholm all night, and, to the relief of all aboard, the ship 
resumed its journey on 9 March. Soon, however, the captain an¬ 
nounced that he had to stop because of heavy fog, as they were in 
a rocky pass. With the engines shut down, the ship bobbed lazily 
up and down in the ocean—a sitting target. Although it was late at 
night, many passengers got out of bed and nervously walked into 
the hallways to find out what was wrong. The fog lifted the next day, 
and the ship continued on. 

Before the Lubavitchers made it to the open ocean, German sub¬ 
marines stopped them twice. One can only wonder what they felt as 
the submarines surfaced and unfurled their red flags with the black 
swastikas. Both times, the Germans boarded the ship, searched it, 
questioned the captain, but allowed it to go on its way. They were 
looking for assurances of the ship’s neutrality by checking to see that 
it did not carry any military cargo. 

On 13 March, after four days at sea, a warship stopped them. It 
turned out to be British, and, after some intense moments of un¬ 
certainty, it let them continue. According to the Lubavitchers, they 
were stopped two more times by British warships, but they were 
again released and allowed to go on. In April, having conquered Nor¬ 
way and Denmark, the Germans would block the Baltic Sea from the 
Atlantic. 11 

It is remarkable that a Jewish leader like Rebbe Schneersohn 
made it out with American help, because many other rabbis did not 
get the support they needed to escape Europe. In October 1940, 
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Chairman James G. McDonald and Executive Secretary George L. 
Warren of the President’s Advisory Committee on Political Refugees 
would write in a memorandum that several rabbis living in the Baltic 
countries had been put on lists by the immigration office but were 
not rescued since “action on their behalf was never from the start 
more than a gesture of sympathy.” 12 Most of the Hasidic leaders in 
Eastern Europe did not escape, and they died in the Holocaust. 



FOURTEEN 


The Rebbe in America 


On hearing that the Rebbe was on his way, Chabad sent out a notice 
to several rabbis saying, “If our mouths had the sea’s capacity for 
song, it would not suffice to praise and thank G-d for the miracles 
and wonders He has performed for us and for the entire House of 
Israel by salvaging for us this teacher of his people, this leader of his 
nation, the Rebbe.” Their prayers for God to save the Rebbe were in¬ 
deed answered. The Rebbe’s ship arrived in New York harbor late in 
the evening on 18 March, but passengers had to wait until the next 
day to disembark since the authorities had already closed the port. 1 
In February and March, the Germans and their allies sank seventy- 
six ships; the Rebbe was lucky his ship had not been one of them. 2 

On 19 March, a boat with immigration officials and a commit¬ 
tee of the Rebbe’s supporters, including Hyman and Sam Kramer, 
Kleinfeld, and Jacobson, met the Drottningholm before it entered 
port. Even a representative from Mayor Fiorello La Guardia’s office 
was on hand to greet the Rebbe. The Swedish sea captain asked the 
Rebbe whether he would like to leave the ship first. No, the Rebbe 
replied, he wished to leave last. Through those who disembarked 
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Rebbe Joseph Isaac Schneersohn on 19 March 1940, waiting in his stateroom 
on the Drottningholm to step onto the shores of America (Eliezer Zaklikovsky) 


before him, he requested that his followers waiting on the pier be 
instructed to recite the benediction “Blessed is He Who gives life to 
the dead” when they first caught sight of him. 3 Although he deeply 
regretted having left so many “brethren in devastated Europe,” he 
felt relieved to be alive and in the United States, where he believed 
he could do the most to help his yeshiva students and other Chabad 
leaders still in Poland, Russia, and the Baltic States. 

Schneersohn told Jacobson before being rolled onto American 
soil in his wheelchair, “The sufferings I endured in prison in Russia 
do not compare to the torments of the 12 weeks I spent under their 
rule.” 4 The day was cold and rainy, but that did not stop a crowd of 
supporters from coming to welcome the Rebbe. Before the Rebbe 
appeared, his eighty-year-old mother was carried off the ship on 
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a stretcher, sending a hush through the crowd. Next, eager eyes 
watched for the Rebbe to emerge. When he was wheeled off the 
ship dressed in his traditional Hasidic garb, including his shtreiml, 
a large round fur hat, several hundred people, mostly Lubavitchers, 
erupted with cheers, prayers of thanksgiving, songs of “Heveinu 
Shalom Aleichem” (Peace unto You), and joyful dances. His escape 
was viewed by his followers as an act of “mystical significance, lead¬ 
ership and heroics .” 5 The Rebbe’s face was pale, “tormented and ter¬ 
rified,” that “of a man rescued from a fire.” Zalman Posner, one of the 
onlookers, later described seeing the “legendary” Rebbe step foot on 
U.S. soil as “a tremendous event in my life .” 6 

A few hours later, at a special reception at the train station, the 
Rebbe asked those present to pray for Jews trapped in Poland. In a 
slow, slurred, but passionate voice, he said, “We should begin with 
a brachah [prayer of thanksgiving], thanking God for saving us from 
a very troubling situation and bringing us out of distress to abun¬ 
dance. To my great sorrow, I will have to interrupt the joy which we 
are all feeling right now. The great pain which our brothers and sis¬ 
ters are enduring without mercy at this moment does not let me rest. 
The cries of our brothers and sisters in Poland, and of the many yeshi- 
vah students in particular, haunt me wherever I go, and I cannot rest 
until Hashem has helped and saved them.” He went on to say, “Jews 
are being mercilessly massacred, there exists in Europe a holocaust 
which defies description. America’s conscience must be awakened, 
and above all, American Jewry must alert itself to the life saving mis¬ 
sion now on its hands as never before in the history of mankind.” 
He hoped that American Jews would intensify their efforts to help 
their brethren, whom the Nazis were “annihilating” in Europe. Rab¬ 
bis and communal leaders were in the most danger of extermina¬ 
tion, he said, naming several of his students who should be first on 
the list of those saved. If American Jewry did its part, then the U.S. 
government would follow suit. As he spoke, the tears of those stand¬ 
ing around him dripped down on his shoulders and hat. Although 
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he did not grant any interviews, the Rebbe later issued a statement 
through Rabbi Gourary appealing for the rescue of “3,500,000 Jews 
in Poland who are ‘on the verge of annihilation.’... You of our breth¬ 
ren in America, who cannot imagine what modern warfare is like, 

... should create a vast fund to alleviate the lot of your Polish breth¬ 
ren, who have been made to suffer for all Israel,” a “ ‘communal sin 
offering’ for the Jewish people.” 7 

Equally painful to him on his arrival was his followers’ caution not 
to expect too much from American Jews, who did not live observant 
lives. The Rebbe set as his goal to “salvage” the American children 
of the “lost generation” and give them back their Jewish identity. 
He retired to bed saddened by how far he felt American Jewry had 
become assimilated and fallen from Jewish observance. “The end¬ 
less tears that accompanied my first [bedtime prayers] on American 
soil,” he said, “shall remain undescribed." 8 As the Rebbe did not have 
his library, he soon borrowed or bought several religious books. He 
then spent long hours reading at his desk amid huge stacks of them. 
Some have argued that he was trying to find an explanation for the 
explosion of violence in Europe. 9 

A few days after his arrival, the Rebbe again publicly asked every¬ 
one to do their best to help those in Europe. On 24 March 1940, he 
gave a talk at the Greystone Hotel in New York City, where he said, 
“I cannot recover from my experiences in Warsaw, the fearful, life- 
threatening twenty-seven days of war ... as well as the pain-filled, 
cruel eighty-one post-war days,.. . days lived in dread of death. The 
horrible life conditions of our brothers and sisters, the oppressive 
fright, the pitiless deeds of (today’s) Haman [the Persian king’s min¬ 
ister in the Book of Esther who tries to kill the Jews]—thoughts of 
these give me no rest. I must cry out—American Jews —of every 
kind, every description: Save Your Brethren Now!” 10 Unfortunately, 
his pleas seemed to reach no farther than the Lubavitchers and some 
other Orthodox communities. 

Although the Rebbe never mentioned Bloch or the team that 
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helped him escape, he thanked Cordell Hull on 25 March for his 
support: “You can imagine how delighted and happy we are to set 
foot again on the friendly soil of the United States . . . after the 
dreadful experience we had in Poland of the war and Nazi regime.” 11 
He also sent a letter overflowing with appreciation thanking Justice 
Brandeis for his assistance. In April, the Rebbe asked to meet with 
Roosevelt to extend his gratitude, but the president’s busy sched¬ 
ule, it was said, made a meeting impossible. In August, the Rebbe 
repeated his request through Congressman John W. McCormack of 
Massachusetts, who helped many Jews. The Lubavitcher who wrote 
for the Rebbe informed McCormack that the Rebbe was the “head 
of the Protestant Jews,” who numbered “3,000,000 in this country 
and 8,000,000 in the world. This man got out of Poland through 
the kindness of the President and he wants to thank [him].” These 
figures were grossly exaggerated. One of Roosevelt’s secretaries an¬ 
swered McCormack, telling him that the president did not have time 
at the moment, “but I do hope that things will ease up so Rabbi 
Schneersohn may see the President at some not too future date.” 12 
A meeting with the president would have been a good opportunity 
to plead for the rescue of more Jews. 

In public, the Rebbe praised Roosevelt and later, on 12 Septem¬ 
ber 1941, he wrote to him, “I wish to convey to your Excellency 
our profound gratitude for all you have done and are doing in the 
cause of Justice and righteousness in this land and other lands, and 
for the protection of all that is sacred and dear to all right think¬ 
ing human beings . . . [and] to ensure lasting benefit, both spiritu¬ 
ally and materially, to the people of Israel in all lands.” The Rebbe 
had composed a prayer for the president to be recited in synagogues 
throughout America; it read in part: “We beseech Thee, O Merci¬ 
ful God! Inscribe our gracious President [and his ministers who] 
are fighting in the cause of justice and righteousness, unto a happy, 
blessed and successful New Year.” 13 In December 1942, the Rebbe 
and Rabbi Gourary wrote to Roosevelt in the name of Chabad, again 
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The Rebbe thanks Secretary of State Cordell Hull for rescuing him 
(United States National Archives) 


praising him and asking God to grant him and the armed forces 
strength against the “enemies of mankind.” 14 The Rebbe’s letters and 
his prayer acknowledged the great responsibility the president and 
the government carried, even though the Lubavitcher community 
in its newspaper made it known that they felt government leaders 
were ignoring their tragedy. 
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On 12 September 1941, the Rebbe wrote to Roosevelt to express Chabad’s 
support for all that he was doing for humanity (Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Library) 
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Throughout 1940 and 1941, the Rebbe successfully sent food 
packages to Torah scholars and their families in Poland and Russia. 
He relied on Rabbi Mordechai Chefetz in Riga to funnel food pack¬ 
ages to Poland via Latvia, often breaking the British blockade to do 
so. The Lubavitchers in America received reports that several fami¬ 
lies received this aid. But after the German invasion of Russia in the 
summer of 1941, the sending of food to most of Western and Central 
Europe stopped. 15 

On his arrival in 1940, the Rebbe immediately began efforts to 
rescue his students who had remained in Poland. He applied to 
the Joint Distribution Committee for money, asked his American 
students to write letters to the authorities, and worked tirelessly 
to secure visas and safe passage. 16 His students, he said, were “the 
very kernel of the existence and establishment of the [movement] 
in America.” He obtained visas for thirty students, having raised 
the money for their travel arrangements with the Russian company 
Intourist and for visas, which allowed them to journey from Vilna 
to the east coast of Russia, China, or Japan, where they waited for 
money to board ships for America. On 13 January 1941, the Rebbe 
expressed his disappointment that not more money was being 
raised. His rescue fund had raised $5,040 for thirty students (prob¬ 
ably for their travel), but he needed another few hundred dollars 
for two additional students. He had taken so many loans that he did 
not know where to turn anymore. The thirty who had already re¬ 
ceived documents and money traveled to Kobe, Japan, where they 
patiently waited for further instructions. The Rebbe pleaded for 
funds through his newsletter in March 1941. He appealed for assis¬ 
tance in saving “Jewish treasures that the greatest amount of gold” 
could not replace, and he urged rabbis to impress on their congrega¬ 
tions “that every hour is dear not only in this life but also in the life to 
come. We must save Torah scholars and in doing so save ourselves.” 17 

It appears that in 1941 the Rebbe’s Pidyon Shvuim (Redeeming 
Those Imprisoned) fund obtained five hundred to six hundred visas 
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for rabbis and students stranded in Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Esto¬ 
nia, Finland, Sweden, Bulgaria, and France, but it is unclear whether 
these students had enough money to leave. Probably most of them 
had travel arrangements but did not escape before the United States 
canceled their visas out of fear that saboteurs would exploit an open 
immigration policy (an absurd theory promulgated by Breckinridge 
Long and others in the State Department). By the time a visa was 
granted, it was often too late to save the person. A report on the de¬ 
partment’s shameful record submitted to Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau stated, “It takes months and months to grant the 
visas and then it usually applies to a corpse.” 18 

The Rebbe seemed to focus only on other Lubavitchers. With the 
situation in Europe getting more desperate by the minute, Schneer- 
sohn applied his efforts to Jews he felt most able to save —specific 
individuals whom he could identify and to whom the authorities 
might respond. One Chabad rabbi explained that, according to Jew¬ 
ish law, one is always supposed to save one’s family first in any crisis, 
and all Lubavitchers were the Rebbe’s children. Other Orthodox Jew¬ 
ish organizations in America also focused exclusively on rescuing 
rabbis and yeshiva students they deemed worthy instead of on rescu¬ 
ing anyone in need—a controversial policy bitterly debated among 
American Jews. 19 

Unfortunately, in June 1941 the United States also canceled the 
visas of those students stuck in Japan. The “close relatives edict” pre¬ 
vented refugees who had relatives under Nazi occupation from en¬ 
tering the United States. “For Jews, of course, no exception was made 
if the relative was starving to death in a concentration camp,” ob¬ 
serves historian Henry L. Feingold. 20 On n December 1941, soon 
after the United States entered the war, Schneersohn wrote Roose¬ 
velt, “In this grave hour, when the security of America has been chal¬ 
lenged by a wicked treacherous enemy, we desire to express our un¬ 
qualified solidarity with our president, government and the people 
of the United States, and our solemn determination to selflessly do 
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our duty and privilege in the defense of our land.” The next day, the 
president’s secretary replied, “Permit me, in the President’s name, 
to thank you for your telegram. . . . For the splendid assurance con¬ 
veyed in your message he is more appreciative than he can say.” 21 
One wonders how Roosevelt would have responded if the Rebbe had 
asked him to ease the restrictive immigration policies. Perhaps the 
Rebbe did not because he felt that he should not offend those respon¬ 
sible for saving his life. Perhaps he felt that Jews relied too much on 
governments for salvation or that asking the president to save Euro¬ 
pean Jews would not accomplish anything, although Roosevelt had 
played a small role in his own rescue. 

Soon after his arrival, the Rebbe had told his followers that al¬ 
though “democratic countries” did not pay attention to the Jews’ hor¬ 
rible situation, he could not blame them, “because self-preservation 
is the first rule of nature.” He felt powerless in the face of a govern¬ 
ment he thought did not care about the “cruel treatment meted out 
to us everywhere.” An article in his newspaper explained in Febru¬ 
ary 1942: “We haven’t anyone to champion our cause and intervene 
on our behalf with our torturers, though it would not do any good if 
such a champion were available. . . . We were warned against await¬ 
ing any salvation from our surrounding world other than that from 
our G-d, blessed be He.” 

Once the Rebbe recognized that diplomacy would not work with 
the Nazis, and that the U. S. government was not willing to do more, 
he focused on the spiritual survival of the Jews. Jewish history and 
Torah philosophy, he said, always saw war on two fronts: first, people 
must do everything possible in natural ways to save their lives and 
the lives of all innocent people; at the same time they must pray 
to God for salvation. Ultimately, a combination of both the natural 
effort and the power of faith were key to survival. Even after natu¬ 
ral efforts had been exhausted, the Rebbe declared, Jews must never 
forget that their survival was guaranteed by the Jewish people’s com¬ 
mitment to God and to spiritual integrity, which he felt they were 
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failing at during this critical time in history. Awareness and com¬ 
mitment to the values and practices of Torah were the passport to 
Jewish survival and endurance. The difficulties they faced, Schneer- 
sohn argued, citing classical Torah texts, meant that Jews should ex¬ 
amine their own lives to find what they could do better or repair. 
The Rebbe’s organization believed the Jewish world was being af¬ 
flicted because it had been “flooded with all sorts of idol worship 
known as Reform, Assimilation, World Culture, Socialism, and vari¬ 
ous other isms.” The Jews were at the forty-ninth stage of impurity 
(if they reached the fiftieth, they would disappear); the tenth plague 
had afflicted the world and the end was in sight. The organization 
warned that those Jews who “stubbornly persist in their proclama¬ 
tion of and their adherence to the ... truly earthen idols, civilization 
and democracy, risk the loss of their lives.” The Rebbe announced 
in August 1941 that if every Jewish home did not cleanse itself of 
the forty-nine stages of impurity, the Jews would be stricken by the 
“destroying angel.” 22 

Discouraged by the U.S. government, the Rebbe explored other 
options for the thirty students, who now had to leave Japan for 
Shanghai, China, owing to the outbreak of the Pacific war. 23 He 
needed the students, feeling that without a strong Lubavitch Torah 
center the world would suffer even more. Eventually, he secured 
visas for nine of the thirty to go to Canada. The other twenty-one 
students had to remain in China for the rest of the war. 24 

In addition to his students, the Rebbe especially tried to get his 
daughters Sheina Horenstein and Chaya Moussia Schneerson out 
of Europe. Sheina and her husband held Polish citizenship, which 
disqualified them for U.S. visas. Sheina, her husband, Mendel, and 
the entire rest of the Horenstein family died in Treblinka in 1942. 
The Rebbe appointed Samarius Gourary to arrange the escape of 
Chaya Moussia and her husband, Menachem Mendel Schneerson, 
even though the two brothers-in-law had an awkward relationship. 25 
With emergency visitors’ visas Samarius helped them obtain, Chaya 
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The sixth Lubavitcher Rebbe, Joseph Isaac Schneersohn (left), with the future 
seventh Lubavitcher Rebbe, Menachem Mendel Schneerson, in Austria in 
February 1935 (Eliezer Zaklilcovsky) 


Moussia and Menachem fled Vichy France for the United States in 
1941; many of the Jews who remained in France soon boarded trains 
for the death camps. 26 It seems that the only reason Rabbi Men¬ 
achem made it out was that Rebbe Schneersohn convinced the U.S. 
consulate officials that he was invaluable to the Chabad hierarchy as 
a “great Torah scholar” who would contribute to America. 27 Besides 
the fact that Menachem was married to the Rebbe’s daughter and 
was himself a great rabbi, perhaps the Rebbe also pushed hard for 
Menachem’s escape to ensure that the Lubavitcher movement would 
have proper leadership after his death. When Menachem arrived in 
the United States in the summer of 1941, the Rebbe appointed him 
head of the educational department as well as of “the movement’s 
social-service organization and its publishing house.” The Rebbe was 
clearly grooming Menachem to be the next Rebbe. 28 

It has been argued that Schneersohn should have urged Brandeis, 
Pell, or even Fluff to work for the rescue of all Jews under Flitler. Con- 
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ceivably, he could have met with them to discuss rescue efforts, but 
the record shows he did not. Some Lubavitchers familiar with the 
history counter that the ailing Rebbe was doing everything he could 
to rescue his followers, and that meeting or petitioning government 
officials would not have accomplished anything. 29 Yet other Ortho¬ 
dox leaders who met with officials in Washington pleaded for their 
brethren in Europe and accomplished a great deal. They focused on 
saving lives in Europe whereas, historian David Kranzler says, the 
Rebbe felt he could do little for those in Europe and thus focused on 
saving Jewish souls in the United States. 30 

Historian Ephraim Zuroff writes that, compared with what they 
had done for the Rebbe, even Lubavitch “activists invested propor¬ 
tionally ... little effort in saving the rebbe’s students, who were also 
stranded in the Warsaw area.” But much as when a military gen¬ 
eral and several of his men are captured in war, the most effort goes 
into rescuing the leader. Certainly the Lubavitch activists were not 
unique in the Orthodox world. Other Hasidic groups in the United 
States gave top priority to saving their rebbes. 31 

In an act of great solidarity, the Rebbe made a few public pleas 
for the Gerer Rebbe, who, remarkably, was also rescued by German 
soldiers (he, too, made it out with several family members). Bloom, 
Brandeis, Hull, and Wagner were also involved in the rescue, but 
it is not clear if those connections were established by Chabad, al¬ 
though one can assume they were. Schneersohn also worked for the 
rescue of Rabbi Aaron Rokeach, the well-known Rebbe of Belz, and 
Rabbi Ben Zion Halberstam, the Rebbe of Bobov. In April 1941 he 
wrote to the Belzer Hasidim asking for information about the Bel- 
zer Rebbe’s location and names of his family members, promising 
that “I will do whatever I can” for him. Ultimately, Rabbi Rokeach 
of Belz made it out of the Bochnia ghetto in 1943 with the help of a 
Hungarian officer. The efforts for the Bobover Rebbe, however, were 
unsuccessful, and he perished in the Holocaust. 32 
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Schneersohn also wrote to the Joint Distribution Committee in 
February 1940 begging for money for Polish Jews to obtain visas and 
pay transportation expenses. Later in 1940, after he arrived in the 
United States, he pleaded for funds for many Jews stranded in the 
Baltics for their travel and food expenses. Beginning in April 1941 he 
turned to the Quakers in Philadelphia, who had extensive contacts 
with humanitarian services throughout Europe, asking them to help 
save as many Jews as possible. With the Nazis tightening their grip 
on millions, and the doors of the United States closing shut almost 
completely, the Rebbe was exerting his strongest efforts to rescue 
those he might be able to actually save. There was only so much he 
felt he could do. Sadly, the feeling of impotence was common among 
Jewish leaders in the United States. Historian David Wyman has 
written, “American Jews lacked the unquenchable sense of urgency 
the crisis demanded.” Granted, in 1940 death camps, gas chambers, 
and genocide were still unimaginable. 33 

Even though he did not employ the political contacts that helped 
him escape Europe, the Rebbe did use the Pidyon Shvium fund to 
help rescue people, asking readers to donate to it in special ads in his 
newsletter. But the fund was also used to build schools and support 
study. Some of the money raised was used to rescue a few Lubavitch- 
ers and, according to Rabbi Shalom Dovber Levine a large portion of 
it supported those suffering under the Soviets throughout the war. 34 
Since most of the Rebbe’s followers were located in western Russia, 
this latter focus was understandable. 

One of the key players in organizing the Rebbe’s escape, Lat¬ 
vian senator and fellow Lubavitcher Mordechai Dubin, endured hor¬ 
rible hardship. After the Soviets occupied the Baltics in June 1940, 
they deported Dubin and other Lubavitchers from Riga to the Soviet 
Union, where many of them disappeared. Dubin later returned to 
Riga, but in poor health. The Soviets sent many Lubavitchers to 
Siberian concentration camps; most perished. 35 
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With Dubin and others in mind, the Rebbe sent a delegation to 
the White House in March 1941 to obtain emergency visitors’ visas. 
It appeared that the Soviet authorities had deported most of the 
people named to concentration camps. Since they had opposed the 
Communist regime and were Russian citizens, their rescue would 
prove difficult even though the Soviets maintained close diplomatic 
contact with the United States. With the help of Clarence E. Pickett 
of the American Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia, the 
Lubavitchers arranged a meeting with Eleanor Roosevelt. 

Pickett wrote Mrs. Roosevelt on 5 March, saying, “Three distin¬ 
guished rabbis of the bearded sort pled with me to ask you to see 
them.” She agreed to meet with the delegation, and on 18 March 
1941, Philip Kleinfeld, Rabbi Samarius Gourary, and a few others 
visited her at the White House. Although they mentioned many 
people, they focused primarily on rescuing Mordechai Dubin, a man 
who had done so much to help the Rebbe throughout the years. 

The Lubavitchers presented her with a two-page memorandum. 
The first page was about Dubin. They appealed to the “First Lady of 
the Land, famous for her kindness and great humanitarian work, 
to kindly intervene in behalf of a distinguished public worker and 
humanitarian, Senator Mordechai Dubin, through the above men¬ 
tioned channels, with a view to securing the early release of . . . 
Dubin, and his deportation together with his family to this coun¬ 
try, where asylum and refuge are awaiting him.” They listed others, 
mainly yeshiva students, on the second page and concluded their 
memorandum by saying, “Intercession is earnestly appealed for in 
behalf of the above mentioned victims of intolerance with the view 
of procuring their release and deportation from the Soviet Union to 
this country, where hospitality and refuge has been offered to them.” 
Although the Rebbe had made a public statement in 1940 on behalf 
of all Jews in Poland, his organization now did not request help for 
Jews under Nazi oppression or ask that Hitler’s atrocities be made 
more public. As historian David Kranzler says, “Chabad focused on 
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its mission to rescue American Jews from assimilation and rebuild 
its community, working against incredible odds. It focused on its 
own mission.” 36 

It is not clear what the Lubavitchers’ meeting accomplished. Mrs. 
Roosevelt reportedly tried to be helpful. 37 She presented the mat¬ 
ter to Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles, asking him to ap¬ 
proach the Russian ambassador. Welles wrote her on 31 March that 
he had brought the matter to the ambassador’s attention but that 
they could not intervene for non-American citizens “since the Soviet 
Government consistently refuses to entertain representations from 
this Government on their behalf.” Despite the First Lady’s good in¬ 
tentions, her requests were often brushed aside. After receiving a 
copy of Welles’s letter, Pickett thanked her on 22 April for her effort 
and noted, “It looks as if nothing further can be done. I have sent 
copies of this letter on to the persons who visited you in Washing¬ 
ton.” Mrs. Roosevelt often had difficulty convincing those in power, 
especially Warren and Long, to help people in need, but that did not 
prevent her from trying; unfortunately, she did not have the power 
to change the situation for many desperate Jews. 38 Her relationship 
with her husband was not good, and many of those surrounding the 
president did not take her seriously. If she had had a large group sup¬ 
porting her, maybe she could have done more. As historian Holger 
Herwig says, “Roosevelt allowed Eleanor to bring information, but 
he usually ignored her requests.” 39 Pressure from a source Roosevelt 
respected was what was needed. 

When the Rebbe failed in 1940 and 1941 to rescue many of the 
Lubavitcher students, Chabad leaders, and family members he had 
hoped to save, he began to concentrate on his spiritual mission, 
wanting more than anything to make American Jewry observant. He 
might not have eased up on rescuing those stranded in Europe had 
he thought there was a chance of success, but having encountered 
so many obstacles, he felt it unproductive to continue working with 
a government uninterested in the plight of the Jews. He turned his 
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energies to what he believed to be an obtainable goal of rebuilding 
Jewish life in America. 

The Rebbe’s rescue efforts might have been more successful had 
he joined the Vaad—the Orthodox rescue agency—or other groups 
working to save Jews. Unfortunately, Chabad’s relationship with the 
Vaad was less than friendly. In the fall of 1940, Chabad presented 
a request to the Vaad to help 156 rabbis emigrate from Lithuania to 
the United States, a request the Vaad apparently ignored. Further¬ 
more, in a letter to Rabbi David Rabinovitz at this time, the Rebbe 
discussed the Vaad’s raising money for all yeshivahs, including those 
of Chabad. Yet he had not received any funds and requested Rabino¬ 
vitz to obtain “the $1,000 they owe me,” saying that he felt deeply 
hurt by the Vaad’s ill treatment of him. He claimed that through¬ 
out his life in all his fund-raising he never made a distinction be¬ 
tween Chabad and non-Chabad institutions and had given hundreds 
of thousands of dollars to non-Lubavitch schools. “If I were to de¬ 
mand from them to pay me back for the money I spent in order 
to support and save their yeshivahs over the years,” the Rebbe con¬ 
tinued, “they would have to give up even their girdles.” According to 
Chabad, the Vaad refused to give the Rebbe the $1,000. Rabbi Alex 
Weisfogel, who worked in the Vaad with one of its greatest leaders, 
Avraham Kalmanowitz, says, “The reason the Vaad probably did not 
act on their requests as they would have liked is that the Vaad focused 
on all Jews, not just on Lubavitchers. The problem with Chabad then 
was that it focused just on what it needed.” David Kranzler has a dif¬ 
ferent perspective: he believes it was difficult to help anyone at this 
stage, requiring a lot of money and influence. The Vaad wanted to 
help, he says, but used its meager resources first to save its members. 
(It was able to rescue only a handful of yeshiva students initially.) Ac¬ 
cording to Kranzler, in other words, the conflict had to do less with 
ideology than with finances. Regardless of the reasons, the lack of 
help disappointed the Rebbe greatly. Many in the Lubavitcher com- 
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Rabbi Avraham Kalmanowitz, one of the most prominent leaders of the 
Orthodox Jewish rescue organization Vaad. His efforts, and those of Rabbi 
Aron Kotler, helped save thousands of lives. (Agudath Israel of America) 


munity still feel the Vaad was anti-Hasidim and therefore ignored 
Chabad’s needs. 

According to Moshe Kolodny, director of Orthodox Jewish (Agu¬ 
dath) Archives of America, the problems between the Vaad and Cha- 
bad arose from differences in ideology. Many in the Vaad, accord¬ 
ing to Kolodny, viewed the Lubavitchers as absorbed in their claim 
to have found the only way to live a Jewish life. The Vaad also dis¬ 
agreed with Chabad’s focus on the Messiah and their Rebbe. Since 
Chabad apparently did not offer the Vaad reciprocal support for its 
endeavors, Kolodny notes, one can argue that it was unreasonable 
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for Chabad to expect it to have helped Lubavitchers. In any event, 
the Rebbe felt he could not work with it. 40 

Schneersohn condemned Jewish spiritual leaders whom he felt 
compromised their religious duties unnecessarily to work with non- 
Orthodox, or even Christian, organizations. Orthodox Rabbi Aron 
Kotler of the Vaad worked with both non-Orthodox and secular lead¬ 
ers. Many Orthodox rabbis criticized him for his willingness to work 
with such people. To such criticism, Kotler replied that he was ready 
to “work with the Pope” and even prostrate himself before the Catho¬ 
lic leader “if it would save . .. one Jewish child.” 41 Kotler’s colleague 
Avraham Kalmanowitz agreed with him and worked with Reform 
Jews and even atheists. These courageous Orthodox rabbis helped 
rescue thousands. 42 The Rebbe did not agree with methods like 
theirs and said in 1943, “These false prophets and iniquitous rab¬ 
bis have brought our people to the ludicrous state in which rabbis 
have themselves photographed with clergymen; rabbis are invited 
to officiate at a Seder in a church and Christian clergymen are in¬ 
vited to synagogues to listen to the Sounding of the Shofar and to 
[hymns sung at the table during Sabbath], to [prayers for Yom Kip- 
pur]. Genuine rabbis, Torah scholars, stand abashed. They cannot lift 
their eyes out of shame—for the Destruction that is being brought 
upon the Jewish street.” 43 The Rebbe most certainly did not oppose 
working with Christians to save innocent lives. He had done so him¬ 
self with the Quakers. He felt, however, that to ensure the survival 
of Judaism, clear religious and ideological borders had to be erected 
between Jews and Christians. This was similar to the notion of rab¬ 
bis in the early days of Christianity who believed that if Jews did 
not segregate themselves religiously from the Christian commu¬ 
nity, Judaism could disappear over the course of time. Combining 
Judaism and Christianity compromised much of what Judaism and 
Torah stood for, and if this happened, according to the Rebbe, it 
would only help undermine the spiritual power needed in difficult 
times like the Holocaust. 
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As a result, the Rebbe preached during the war that it was a mitz- 
vah to denounce those who transgressed by “desecrating the practi¬ 
cal mitzvot, such as tefillin and the prayers, by irresponsibly spurning 
the restrictions of kosher dietary laws and the family purity laws; 
by giving their children an irreligious education in treifah Talmud 
Torah schools whose men and women teachers are godless, and in 
yeshivos that match; and by attending temples with their faithless 
rabbis.” The Rebbe’s organization claimed in September 1941 that, 
had the Jews been better educated and had they “lived according to 
the precepts of the Torah,” the present “catastrophic situation would 
not have developed.” In other words, instead of working with secular 
Jewish leaders or with rabbis who were joining with Christian lead¬ 
ers or violating Jewish law, the Rebbe was encouraging his followers 
to denounce such men and other “perfidious rabbis” and their “un- 
kosher” ways. He believed the Holocaust was God’s punishment on 
the Jews for abandoning their faith. Only renewed obedience to God 
and belief in the Prophets would end the punishment—continued 
disobedience and disbelief were “perverse Jewish Nazism.” Political 
action to end the Holocaust or save lives was futile as long as Jews 
failed to follow the commandments. With this ideology, the Rebbe 
could not aggressively seek the help of those he felt were violating 
God’s laws. One sees, too, that the Rebbe would have been quite dif¬ 
ficult to work with since he obviously would have cooperated only 
with those willing to accept his dictates and support his policies. 44 

In a speech in 1943, the Rebbe attacked secular. Reform, and 
Orthodox Jewish leaders who conducted events and protested the 
government’s lack of action on Holy Days and the Sabbath: “These 
leaders brazenly defy God and scoff at Him. Even their mournful 
demonstrations—which the godless leaders of certain Jewish parties 
believe are going to save Jews in peril, and for which they have co¬ 
operation of unprincipled rabbis — are called for Friday evening. This 
planned desecration of Shabbos is a rebellious response to the com¬ 
mandment from the G-d of our fathers to keep this day holy, and 
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a senseless and shameful affront to their fellow Jews. This they do 
while our brothers and sisters are being slaughtered, murdered, 
buried alive, with a cruelty that the world has never witnessed; while 
the blood of Jewish old and young, fathers, mothers and tiny tod¬ 
dlers, is flowing in rivers throughout all the occupied countries.” The 
Rebbe viewed their tactics as damaging to the plight of Jews rather 
than helpful in increasing public awareness. 45 Those few who dem¬ 
onstrated in fact accomplished much, and the Orthodox who con¬ 
ducted activities on the Sabbath and Holy Days did so in the spirit 
of saving lives. In their minds, they were fulfilling a mitzvah to save 
life at any cost and thereby obeying God’s law. The Rebbe agreed that 
one must break the commandments, if to do so will save a life, and 
in a 1942 letter he advocated the use of “natural”—that is, political- 
means to that end. 46 He did not agree, however, with the way many 
Jewish leaders were breaking the commandments. 

The Rebbe wanted to save European Jews, but he had a higher 
priority: preparing himself, the Jews, and the world for the immi¬ 
nent arrival of the Messiah. He felt that the Holocaust challenged all 
humanity to root out evil, not just its symptoms, at its source. In a 
sense, his strategy (bring the Messiah, who will end all evil, includ¬ 
ing the Holocaust) was very similar to the U.S. government’s policy 
(win the war, and Hitler and his Holocaust will end automatically). 
The Rebbe believed absolutely that his religious efforts were just 
as important as, if not more important than, America’s all-out war 
effort. Both would bring victory to the just, and in the Rebbe’s world, 
God could achieve more than any military or political strategy. 47 

The Rebbe and his followers felt that American Jewish leaders 
who believed that the only hope for Jews was to defeat Hitler were 
“wrong” and “leading their followers astray by uttering false prophe¬ 
cies.” This seems to have been his predominant message after his 
failed rescue efforts in 1940 and 1941. Such leaders, he explained, 
had “traded our proven method of pleading for [God’s] intervention 
for politics and diplomacy.” They had forgotten the great hope and 
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“joyous news” of God’s promise of Messiah, a Messiah the Rebbe 
thought was “about to arrive—he is already standing within reach 
of us!” Only with the proper focus on living righteously and prepar¬ 
ing for the “final deliverance” would life improve. In a time when 
the “Jewish people [were] drowning in [their] own blood,” the Rebbe 
regarded as irresponsible Jewish leaders who focused on a “diet of 
worldly prospects, ignorant of the real cause of the world catastro¬ 
phe,” which was the lack of penitence and prayer. These spiritual 
leaders, like the world press, were “abysmally ignorant” of the “truth 
in the developments of the war.” Without an announcement from 
these leaders that the Jews were on the “eve of the era of redemption” 
and that “the present Jewish sufferings are pre-messianic travail,” 
all efforts with the government were fruitless. The Rebbe felt aban¬ 
doned by Jewish organizations that ignored his call for redemption. 
He was saddened that they had given up on the Messiah and were 
working solely in the secular world to get things done. Only his own 
call and warning about the situation were “true and timely.” Physi¬ 
cal conquest of Hitler (rescue through victory) was fruitless without 
making spiritual activity a priority and acknowledging that God was 
the “only controlling power in the world.” 48 The Rebbe once said his 
movement’s politics were strictly “Torah and mitzvot .” 49 

Thus, it is not surprising that in several of his letters the Rebbe 
discouraged mass demonstrations when others saw the need for 
them. 50 In 1941, for example, the mere threat that 50,000 to 100,000 
African Americans were going to march on Washington prompted 
President Roosevelt to issue an executive order to help increase em¬ 
ployment opportunities for “Blacks.” 51 A march on Washington by 
over 400 members of the Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the United 
States and Canada on 6 October 1943 helped create the War Refu¬ 
gee Board, which saved thousands of lives in 1944 and 1945. 52 Even 
though the Rebbe supposedly had control over 160,000 followers, 
he viewed demonstrations, especially if they violated Jewish law, as 
offensive and counterproductive. 
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On 6 October 1943, more than four hundred Orthodox rabbis marched on 
Washington to protest America’s inaction in helping Jewish victims of Hitler. 
President Roosevelt refused to meet them when they arrived at the White 
House. (Agudath Israel of America) 

Many did not agree with the Rebbe’s tactics. Philosopher Jacob 
Klatzkin wrote the Rebbe on 8 March 1943 to say that his heart ached 
not to see Jewish leaders going into the streets of America dressed 
in mourning to protest the lack of government effort and to awaken 
Americans to the “murder of tens of thousands of our brothers.” Ask¬ 
ing “Why are our Orthodox leaders silent?” he begged the Rebbe to 
lead Orthodox Judaism in the cause. 53 

The Rebbe responded in a twelve-page letter on 31 March 1943, 
expressing sadness at Klatzkin’s sentiments. Never, in all his years 
of communal service, he said, had there been a time like this, when 
righteous Gentiles willing to protect Jews were nowhere to be found. 
There were groups to protect “cats, dogs, maybe even mice, but no 
groups to protect Jews.” The countries and governments that bene¬ 
fited from “our wisdom and wealth are now turning their backs and 
eyes away. These people a few years ago treated us nicely, but now 
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their eyes are shut and ears closed to the spilling of the blood of Israel 
in the conquered areas under evil Nazism.” To “our embarrassment 
and shame,” Schneersohn explained, “and to the shame and embar¬ 
rassment of all humanity” the government just tells them “to calm 
down and rest assured that when the war is over, then they ‘will see 
what we can do for you.’ Until then, we are, God forbid, disowned 
crumbs [i.e., remnants of leavened bread that must be swept away] 
on the eve of Pesach .” 54 

Demonstrations aimed at inspiring the Jewish people were no 
use: Jews already knew what was going on. If they sought to mobi¬ 
lize the “gentile Press,” then “we see so clearly that they are sitting 
behind a diplomatic curtain. We do not know if they are laughing 
or gloating on the evil deeds, but what we do know is that they are 
pretending all is in order. If demonstration is for the government’s 
benefit, the world sees that their ears are closed to the screams of our 
‘corpses’ and their eyes are closed to the river and streams of blood. 
... The one thing that we can do, should do, must do is to awaken the 
compassion of our Father, our King in Heaven. In order to awaken 
the compassion of Heaven, why do we have to make a demonstra¬ 
tion?” The Rebbe’s strategy in this titanic struggle against evil was to 
seek God’s help, since humans appeared unable or unwilling to save 
the Jews. He believed God had sent the Germans to “collect on His 
debts” since the Jews had not been following his commandments. 

The “chutzpah” of secular and nonobservant Jewish leaders was 
“leading Jews to sin.” At a moment when “our brothers and sisters 
are being murdered with the greatest cruelty in fire and water and 
burned alive” and when hundreds of thousands of Jewish men were 
serving in the armed forces, Jews the world over should humble 
themselves before God and return to Judaism. “Precisely in the time 
when the dark clouds of antisemitism are covering this country and 
the haters of Israel are sharpening and shining their weapons to 
kill Jews (may their swords go into their own hearts and may their 
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bodies fall into their own pits)” and when false information was 
being spread throughout the world, Jews needed to pray to God for 
forgiveness and study Torah. 

The Rebbe claimed that nonobservant Jews, or kofrim (apostates), 
were the ones who needed to do the most to stop Hitler’s genocide. 
Instead of bothering him with letters, Klatzkin should go to his ko¬ 
frim brothers and protest that they were not keeping the Sabbath 
holy, not wearing tefillin, not eating kosher food, and not obeying 
God. They should return to the way of life they knew was right and 
then things would get better. God, the Rebbe explained, had brought 
him to America to build his yeshiva and keep the “Holy Torah alive.” 
Having witnessed how far the Jews had strayed from God, he had im¬ 
mediately published a newspaper about their coming destruction. 
His warnings, he felt, foresaw the terrible things to come and “the 
birthpangs of the Messiah,” all “very serious topics and secrets of our 
sages.” 55 

The Rebbe had little experience with democratic government, 
and the governments he had known in Europe, primarily under the 
Soviets, had often proved brutally intolerant toward Jews. He did 
what he had been taught and what he had always done, pray and 
study, which among the Lubavitchers made him a saint. They would 
often watch him pray so as to observe ultimate holiness, especially 
during times of hardship. They admired that he prayed on behalf 
of all Jews and lived a life of self-sacrifice in order to help them live 
according to God’s commandments. 

Most religious leaders would agree about the power of prayer, but 
very few would suggest that prayer and study should dominate one’s 
action in the face of danger. It was political action that had saved 
the Rebbe’s life, and yet he condemned that very tactic. Perhaps the 
most puzzling feature of the Rebbe’s inertia is the fact that he, unlike 
most other Jewish leaders, had experienced Nazi atrocities firsthand 
(albeit for a short time). But his theological vision guided all his ac¬ 
tions. Even before departing the ship that brought him to America, 
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he had told Jacobson that “our work is Torah, and the strengthen¬ 
ing of Yiddishkeit here, and Torah and Yiddishkeit overseas.” As soon 
as he turned Jews to strict Torah observance and fortified their “fear 
of Heaven,” God would drive their tormentors “to the gallows.” The 
Rebbe himself would plead with God to send his angels to welcome 
“thy people Israel” and end the persecution and war. 56 

Historian Avrum Ehrlich argues that the Rebbe’s move to the 
United States can be viewed as tantamount to a commander’s leav¬ 
ing his troops in a losing battle while he retires to safety. Yet, most of 
his followers saw his escape “as part of a larger mystical-military mis¬ 
sion.” The spreading of Chabad in America, a land viewed by most 
ultra-Orthodox Jews as heretical (the impure country—the treife me- 
dina), was the beginning of the “final struggle” that would usher 
in the redemption of the nation of Israel. Despite the fact that the 
United States was the only place left open to the Rebbe, his move was 
seen as a brave effort to fight assimilation in the Western world. 57 

The Rebbe saw the war, the inability and unwillingness of the 
democracies to rescue Jews, the infighting among Jewish groups, 
and Hitler’s persecution as the fulfillment of the prophecies about 
the end times. The Jews were now entering the stage of redemption 
from exile they had experienced after the destruction of the Second 
Temple in 70 c.e.; the time of the Messiah was near at hand. He 
wished to awaken Jews to this reality and to teach them how to make 
the coming of the Messiah as painless as possible. 58 

Since the Rebbe looked at the situation largely in spiritual terms, 
he took drastic spiritual action. Wanting even children to under¬ 
stand that something was dreadfully wrong in the world, he directed 
that, as long as Hitler slaughtered the Jews, Lubavitcher children 
should not have candy. He called for a worldwide fast in 1941 so 
that “our brothers and sisters” who by the “hundreds and thousands 
. . . are being tormented by deadly terrors” would return to God “in 
wholehearted repentance,” enabling the Messiah to come. He con¬ 
centrated on rebuilding his community in the United States and on 
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carrying his spiritual message to the masses, sending emissaries all 
over America to strengthen Jewish communities. 59 

Given the Rebbe’s chronic health problems, many of his followers 
found it remarkable that he was functioning at all. His multiple scle¬ 
rosis and strokes prevented him from walking on his own, and he 
had a difficult time even picking up a pencil. He needed help eating, 
washing, and dressing. He mostly remained in his room and relied 
on newspapers, radio broadcasts, and his followers to keep him in¬ 
formed of outside events and of how his plans for Lubavitch were 
being implemented, especially since he did not speak English. Even 
in his fragile state, his mind was sharp. He retained authority over 
the movement, and his ideas served as the guiding light for his fol¬ 
lowers. Sickness makes most people more introspective, which may 
partly account for his turn away from the political. Combine his per¬ 
sonal experience with the Soviets and the Nazis and one can perhaps 
understand why the Rebbe felt that God’s wrath was ushering in the 
last days. 

In his talks, attended by twenty-five to fifty of his trusted fol¬ 
lowers, as well as in his newspaper, the Rebbe repeatedly explained 
his numerous beliefs about the Holocaust—why God was allowing 
it and what could be learned from it. His newspaper even boldly 
claimed to be the “only publication that interprets our times from 
the genuinely Jewish standpoint. . . . Learn the truth, and be pre¬ 
pared to guide yourself according to your own best interests.” 60 

In March 1941, the Rebbe said at his headquarters in Brooklyn 
that Jews who “refuse to return to living Judaism are forced to return 
to the Jewish cemetery!” An article in his newspaper in April called 
on Jews to stop changing their names, language, garb, and appear¬ 
ance to appease their Gentile neighbors; “weakling” Jews were doing 
so out of feelings of inferiority. Deuteronomy warns of the dangers 
of assimilation: “Your sons and daughters will be given over to an¬ 
other people” and “you shall beget sons and daughters, but they will 
not belong to you” (28:32, 41). To please God, Jews were to keep the 
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Sabbath and a kosher home. Since they had not remained faithful 
to God’s commandments, their “sins have kindled a fire under our 
feet. We forgot to be Jews; now we are being reminded by the powers 
above that we must return... . Only penitence can save us from the 
consequences.” If they did not repent, Satan and his human agents 
(“professional atheists”) would win by deceiving them into relying 
on secular means rather than God. 

“Our brothers and sisters overseas now find themselves in a most 
perilous and frightful situation,” the Rebbe explained in October 
1941- 

Hundreds and thousands of congregations and entire 
communities of our brothers and sisters are being per¬ 
secuted and tortured to extermination. Those remaining 
alive are exposed to famine, imprisonment and exile. And 
one is not certain that these tribulations will not spread 
to other countries. Maimonides tells us, apropos of the 
laws on Fast days, that on the occasion when a great ca¬ 
lamity befalls our people, it is incumbent upon us to 
offer prayers to the Almighty and acknowledge that the 
trouble is in punishment for inobservance of the Torah, 
and thereby bring about G-d’s mercy upon us. . . . We 
behold in all these trials and tribulations the approach 
of Messiah. . . . Brothers and sisters, have compassion 

UPON YOURSELVES, UPON YOUR SONS AND DAUGHTERS, SO 

that you be not destroyed in the birth pangs of the coming 
Messiah. Forsake your evil ways of desecration of the 
Mitzvot. Entreat our father in heaven for forgiveness 
for the past misdeeds. 

Since Hitler’s Holocaust had been ordained from above, the 
Rebbe claimed, the Jews should take hope in the fact that, if they 
followed God’s commands, things would get better. In an article in 
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his newspaper in April 1941, Jews were encouraged to realize that 
“now that all nations are arming to the teeth, we Jews must think 
of our own unique defenses. Our armament—Torah, prayer, peni¬ 
tence, good deeds, and observance of the 613 commandments—will 
protect us against all the blitzkriegs of our enemies. . . . Without 
Torah and penitence we would be helpless and doomed.” 

The Torah gave Jews proof that God would not abandon them, 
his chosen people. He would never let the Jews be totally annihi¬ 
lated if they focused on Torah. But to hasten God’s rescue and new 
reign, Jews needed to become observant and trust his promise that 
he would rescue them in times of trouble. These were the last suf¬ 
ferings before redemption and the Messiah, and once he came, the 
horrors facing the Jews would be replaced by “deliverance and tri¬ 
umph.” Although the Rebbe knew that the “Jewish star will rise” 
again and that the “world-destroyer” would be annihilated, he still 
felt great pain and was often seen crying because of all the hardships 
and misery the Jews were undergoing. Knowing how emotional he 
was, his followers did their best to prevent his seeing articles about 
Hitler’s slaughter. 61 

In 1943, the Rebbe said, “For the wise man at this time—in this 
era on the eve of the Redemption, in this era of the birthpangs of 
Mashiach, when the Almighty is cleansing the sinful world and sin¬ 
ful men, in this era when harsh edicts .. . have been decreed on the 
saintliest individuals within the House of Israel—this is a time to 
remain silent. One’s head is dulled, one’s heart is bruised, one’s spirit 
is battered: it is natural to fall silent.” He continued in 1944, “About 
the plight of Jews in the Nazi-occupied countries there is nothing to 
say,” and “the principles underlying the current rescue plans are no 
more than political talk.” 62 

The ancient Talmudic sage Rabbi Nachman said that when the 
Messiah comes it will be a terrible time for humanity. What worse 
event could one possibly imagine than Hitler’s Holocaust? An article 
in the Rebbe’s newspaper explained, “Our Sages have said: ‘When 
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disaster comes upon the world—look forward to salvation!’” 63 The 
prophets Ezekiel and Isaiah describe the destruction of the world 
that will take place in the end days before the Messiah comes, and 
from his writings, it is clear the Rebbe felt humanity was approach¬ 
ing the Jewish Armageddon. 64 Just as Moses came to lead the Jews 
out of bondage in Egypt under Pharaoh, so now the Messiah would 
deliver the Jews from the Holocaust. 65 The Rebbe wrote in June 1941 
that Chabad had “been rousing American Jewry to become aware 
that we are living in the last days before the Redemption.” God ruled 
the world and caused all events, and the slaughter of Jews under 
Hitler was “pre-messianic travail” that would give them their “final 
deliverance.” It was a mistake to believe that Jewish deliverance was 
dependent solely on the defeat of Hitler. 66 

Just as God had punished his chosen people with exile, slavery 
and bloody tyrants in biblical times, the Nazis were instruments 
of God’s displeasure because many had violated God’s command¬ 
ments, especially American Jews, who had brought this misfortune 
on the House of Israel with their “golden calf and the broken tab¬ 
lets.” Writing in July 1941, the Rebbe pleaded for Jews to stop their 
idolatry and turn away from their sins so that the punishment would 
stop. 67 In August 1941, he said that American Jews’ “coldness and 
indifference . . . towards Torah and religion” were just as destruc¬ 
tive as the fire in Europe that threatened “to annihilate more than 
two-thirds of the Jewish people.” 68 

Of course, it was the more Orthodox, Torah-observant Eastern 
European Jews who were bearing the brunt of God’s retribution. Be¬ 
cause he loved the Jews so much, the Rebbe said, it pained him to 
point out that it was the pious who suffered for the others and that 
suffering was “being paid up in lives.” 69 This “bloodbath” should in¬ 
spire all Jews to return to the Torah and thus clear the path for the 
“Righteous Mashiach.” The Rebbe viewed the destruction of Euro¬ 
pean Jewry as “the birthpang that precedes” the Messiah’s coming. 
The “suffering of world Jewry today is a voice from heaven calling” all 
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Jews to “teshuvah [repentance] of unfaithful ways,” and if they heed 
the call, a “beautiful and luminous world will arise.” God “sends 
hardships to cleanse us of our sins. They should be received with 
true affection, because their purpose is our benefit.. . . Whom G-d 
loves He afflicts.” The Rebbe believed that the murder of Jews was 
not “accidental . . . but the result of an edict from heaven”; his fol¬ 
lowers needed to accept the destruction of their “brothers and sis¬ 
ters overseas” as a sign from God to be more observant. “Do not be 
deluded into thinking that we Jews can be helped only by mortals 
and politics,” he said in 1941. “The ‘wise and understanding people’ 
must not be influenced by such foolishness.” In 1944, he reiterated 
that “the Jewish people will be saved not by statesmen nor by presi¬ 
dents nor by kings, but by G-d’s Will, which will act only when we 
return in teshuvah .” 70 

Perhaps the reason he himself had been saved, according to his 
theology, was that he had been exceptionally faithful to God’s com¬ 
mandments. “With G-d’s help, and in the merit of my holy fore¬ 
bears, I have remained faithful, regardless of my shattered physical 
condition, to the principles governing communal activity that I was 
taught by my Rebbe—the great self-sacrificing leader and mentor, 
my father, of blessed memory. With self-sacrifice I fulfill his holy tes¬ 
tament, by disseminating Torah study inspired by the awe of heaven, 
by furthering authentic Jewish education, and in general by working 
for the public welfare.” 71 

Paradoxically, men like Ernst Bloch and Klaus Schenk or Benja¬ 
min Cohen and Louis Brandeis, whose families had drifted away 
from Judaism and who were described by the Rebbe as apostates or 
nebbich Jews, were the very people responsible for his rescue. Yet 
the Rebbe felt that Jews like these bore the responsibility for causing 
God’s punishment through the Holocaust. In the Rebbe’s world, it 
was not beyond God to use them to accomplish miracles as well. 

The Rebbe also believed that observant Jews should bear some of 
the responsibility as they should have worked harder to make non- 
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observant Jews more religious. Many such beliefs of the Rebbe’s are 
disquieting, but several Lubavitch scholars point out that his words 
reflect the classical Jewish approach and are rooted in Torah sources, 
including Maimonides, who writes that “when a calamity strikes 
the community we must cry out, examine our lives and correct our 
ways. To say that the calamity is merely a natural phenomenon and 
a chance occurrence is insensitive and cruel.” 72 

Contemporary Lubavitchers are particularly sensitive on the sub¬ 
ject of the Rebbe’s views on the Holocaust and prefer to emphasize 
a radically different angle espoused by his successor, Rebbe Men- 
achem Mendel Schneerson. 73 Rebbe Schneerson commented: “To 
say that those very people were deserving of what transpired, that it 
was a punishment for their sins, heaven forbid, is unthinkable. We 
cannot explain the Holocaust, for we are limited by the earthbound 
perspective of mortal understanding. As G-d says, in a prophecy of 
Isaiah, ‘For My thoughts are not your thoughts.’ No scales of judg¬ 
ment could ever condemn a people to such horrors.” He went on 
to explain, “So awesome was the cruelty to which our people were 
subjected that Satan himself could not find sins to justify such suf¬ 
fering.” Later he added, “To say that the Jews were punished for their 
sins with the Holocaust is a desecration of God’s name.” 74 

Ironically, the older Rebbe’s view of the Holocaust turns men like 
Hitler into instruments of divine will. His newspaper explained in 
July 1941 that American Jews should realize that God ruled the world 
and caused all events and that they were wrong to think that only 
“an energetic effort on the part of the democracies can and will an¬ 
nihilate” Hitler. The Rebbe believed that, as the Talmud says, “God 
sets up a wicked ruler like Haman so that he shall make His people 
return to the good way.” Hitler was sent as “a plague of God, in order 
to cause the Jews to return to the Good, and the only salvation for 
the Jews is to repent of their sins.” 75 This view of Hitler and God is 
troubling for most people, needless to say. 

The Rebbe’s desire to rebuild his community, notes historian Mi- 
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chael Berenbaum, “in and of itself was a response to the destruction 
of European Jewry.” The Rebbe believed that “the survival of the Jew¬ 
ish people depends on the Torah.” On many occasions between 1941 
and 1943, he pleaded with the Orthodox community for funds to 
build a central yeshiva, the Tomchei Temimim. He chastised his fol¬ 
lowers for not contributing enough to Chabad schools generally, ad¬ 
monishing them to “support these Yeshivahs more generously and 
thereby free yourselves from the shame of not paying the rightful 
dues which the Torah expects a Jew to honor.” A central Lubavitcher 
yeshiva would cure many of the sicknesses that had befallen the Jews 
and would save Jewry from “religious annihilation.” 76 

The Rebbe also rigorously defended the right to freedom of reli¬ 
gious expression. He appealed to his followers to help Jews under 
the Soviets who were prevented from practicing their religion, and 
he attacked secular Jewish leaders in Israel for not providing a reli¬ 
gious education for the orphaned children of Orthodox victims of 
the Holocaust. Such neglect was a “shameless effrontery”; teachers 
had “set up an ‘apostasy corner’ for the children entrusted in their 
care.” 77 His language was aggressive: “In German-occupied territo¬ 
ries Hitler set up lime-kilns in order to torture and cremate Jew¬ 
ish bodies; in [Israel] a certain group has set up houses of apostasy 
in order to torture and cremate Jewish souls. . . . These people are 
teaching the children to desecrate the Shabbos, to eat treifah [non- 
kosher] food, to eat on Yom Kippur, to eat chametz [leavened products 
forbidden on Passover]. They do not even allow them to say Kad- 
dish [the prayer for the dead] in memory of their parents who lost 
their lives in sanctification of the Divine Name, and they teach them 
to scoff at the notion of G-d and Jewish religious observance.” He 
asked American Jewish leaders to help in the campaign against the 
secular education of these children, saying that, although they had 
failed to rescue the Jews under Hitler, now it was time to “rescue 
their orphans from apostasy.” Withholding a religious education was 
“a despicable moral violation” that had to be “utterly uprooted from 
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the Jewish people.” For the Rebbe, not following God’s laws was the 
worst sin one could commit, and he devoted his life to making Jews 
observant, according to his definition. 78 

During the ten years from his rescue in 1940 until his death, in 
1950, the Rebbe energetically built up the Lubavitch community in 
the United States from his home at 770 Eastern Parkway in Brook¬ 
lyn, New York, now the headquarters of Chabad. He founded sev¬ 
eral schools for boys and girls, summer camps, and a publishing 
house. In 1945, after the war, he set up his Refugee Relief and Reha¬ 
bilitation Organization in Paris, which helped secular and religious 
people in DP camps get food and eventually immigrate to Israel. He 
apparently stopped talking about the Holocaust as punishment for 
the sins of the Jews and focused strictly on his spiritual mission and 
the coming of the Messiah. In 1949, he became a U.S. citizen, say¬ 
ing on that occasion, “I recall with gratitude the humanitarian act 
of the American Government in those critical days in 1940, when it 
intervened to help rescue me from Hitler’s clutches and bring me 
to these American shores.” The Rebbe never publicly described the 
details of his escape. It does not appear even in his private memoirs. 
As one Lubavitcher explained: “It was God’s work. It was a miracle. 
It did not need to be discussed unless the Rebbe wanted it to be dis¬ 
cussed.” Most Lubavitchers believe the mechanics of the miracle are 
immaterial. It allowed the Rebbe to strengthen Chabad around the 
world, a movement he felt God ordained for all Jews, and that was 
all that mattered. 79 

When the Rebbe died, his followers, under the leadership of Men- 
achem Mendel Schneerson, prepared him for burial as if he were an 
ancient high priest of Israel. Menachem declared that the Rebbe had 
been a prophet, the Moses of his generation, and even the Messiah. 
He believed he was able to commune with the Rebbe even in death. 
Several in the community were disappointed that the Rebbe’s pre¬ 
dictions of the Messiah throughout the 1940s had not come true, 
a “campaign” some have argued Menachem had initiated. Some 
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Rebbe Joseph Isaac Schneersohn’s grave in Cambria Heights, New York. 
His followers leave messages asking him to pray for them in heaven. 
(Author’s collection) 
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briefly claimed that, as the Messiah, he had not really died and that 
they should be patient for him to reveal himself. In the meantime, 
Menachem took over the position of Rebbe in 1951. 80 

Joseph Isaac Schneersohn’s vision to make Chabad one of the 
most important organizations for Yiddishkeit in the world has 
largely been realized, thanks to the dedication and perseverance of 
both the Rebbe himself and his son-in-law. Chabad is the largest 
Hasidic sect globally, comprising approximately 200,000 com¬ 
mitted adherents plus hundreds of thousands of Jews who attend 
Chabad schools, synagogues, and study groups. There are over 3,800 
emissary couples in forty-five states and sixty-one foreign countries, 
and the movement has 2,766 institutions worldwide and an operat¬ 
ing budget of close to one billion dollars a year. The Rebbe’s view- 
strengthened, and greatly enlarged on, by his son-in-law, the seventh 
Rebbe, Menachem Schneerson—has motivated thousands of Luba- 
vitchers to go out and set up communities. This is in essence Cha- 
bad’s mission, and it has been highly successful. 

In the summer of 1994, Rebbe Menachem Schneerson died with¬ 
out leaving an heir apparent, and Chabad suffered a crisis of leader¬ 
ship. Many in the community proclaimed that Rebbe Schneerson 
was the Messiah and that he would soon return from the dead to lead 
the Jews to Israel and establish God’s earthly kingdom. Large signs 
went up on New York’s George Washington Bridge, for example, de¬ 
claring him the Messiah, as if to convince the rest of the world. This 
controversial belief split the community, and many people thought 
the movement might collapse. In fact, however, a decade has passed 
without a resurrection, and despite the crisis, the Lubavitch move¬ 
ment continues to grow. If Rebbe Joseph Isaac Schneersohn could 
see today what his movement and disciples have created, he would 
be proud. He would probably say God rescued him from Poland to 
make Chabad one of the most influential Hasidic groups ever and 
to build a strong house of Torah in America. 81 
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The Fates of the Rescuers 


If the Rebbe never alluded to his rescue, neither did Bloch. Indeed, 
since he was in the secret service, he had been trained never to dis¬ 
cuss his duties, even with his wife. 1 Had he survived the war, Bloch 
might have been more open. After rescuing Schneersohn, he re¬ 
turned to his industrial espionage work and, later in 1940, was pro¬ 
moted to lieutenant colonel. 2 He commanded over forty officers and 
staff members and dined on occasion with industrialists such as 
Gustav Krupp von Bohlen and Max Schlenker. He enjoyed the confi¬ 
dence of the executives of important German firms, including I. G. 
Farben, and provided the military with information on the indus¬ 
trial capabilities of various countries, as these companies helped him 
place spies abroad. His job brought him into regular contact with 
both Canaris and Wohlthat. Early in 1941, he attempted to assess the 
industrial capacities of the British Empire, the United States, and 
the Soviet Union—no small task. For his accomplishments in the 
Abwehr, he was awarded the War Merit Cross Second and First Class 
with Swords. 3 

Bloch was so highly skilled and respected that Field Marshal von 
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Ernst Bloch (far right) on the Russian front, 1943 (Author’s collection) 

Reichenau asked in 1941 to have him join his staff to advise the Army 
Group South in economic matters, but the request was denied. 4 That 
a staunch Nazi like Reichenau would have chosen a half Jew for such 
a critical job seems incredible. Obviously, he knew Bloch’s work and 
valued his expertise. 

Bloch served in the Abwehr until his petition to be sent to the 
Russian front as a battalion commander was granted in April 1943 
and he was posted to the area around Kiev. 5 The army had categori¬ 
cally denied Bloch’s earlier requests for a combat command because 
of age. His personnel file states no reason for the official change in 
April, but several Abwehr officers went to the front at the time. And 
one can assume that in the spring of 1943, as the Wehrmacht pre¬ 
pared for the battle of Kursk, one of the greatest battles of the war, it 
needed his experience more as a combat officer than as an economic 
spy. Also in April 1943, the Gestapo began investigating the Abwehr 
for antigovernment activities and arrested several of its members. 
Canaris himself came under suspicion, and his secret service ceased 
to function effectively. One of the crimes it had committed was the 
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smuggling of Jewish refugees out of Germany. Perhaps Bloch drew 
the right conclusions, if he indeed knew about the charges, and tried 
to get away from a situation that could turn dangerous for him. 6 

During the battle of Kursk, Bloch commanded troops in the rear, 
keeping the lines of communication and supply open for the soldiers 
at the front. After the disastrous defeat at Stalingrad during the win¬ 
ter of 1942-43, Hitler had focused on a new offensive at Kursk. He 
hoped to regain the initiative and turn the tide of war. By 5 July 1943, 
the day the battle began, the Germans had deployed 2,700 tanks, 
2,500 planes, and almost a million men against Kursk. The Russians 
fought them with 3,300 tanks, 2,650 planes, and almost one and a 
half million men. The engagement was the biggest clash of armor 
to date. 7 Eleven days later, on 16 July, unable despite vicious fight¬ 
ing to penetrate the layers of defensive works and minefields around 
Kursk, Hitler ordered a withdrawal. 

One may wonder why Bloch left the Abwehr to take part in such 
horrible battles, but Bloch and many other German officers would 
not have found the move strange. Bloch’s son and his secretaries con¬ 
tend that he left because his only opportunity for promotion lay on 
the front, where he felt he belonged. 8 Moreover, in 1943, Germany’s 
recently expanded borders began to shrink, limiting the need for 
industrial espionage. Bloch apparently preferred life on the front to 
life in the office. One of his former subordinates wrote Bloch in Sep¬ 
tember 1943: “I am happy to hear from you, Herr Lt. Colonel, that 
things are going well with you and can imagine that life out there 
is more satisfying for you than the desk work that goes on here. We 
I-Wi [International Economic Intelligence] people .. . often think of 
our former father [boss].” 9 

In November 1943, his regimental commander wrote that Bloch 
had quickly adjusted to life on the front. He had already been 
awarded the Iron Cross Second Class in October, and by December 
the general of the division noted that Bloch was ready to command 
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a regiment . 10 He was well on his way to becoming an accomplished 
leader of men in battle. 

As life under the Nazis became more difficult for Jews and Misch- 
linge, Canaris tried to protect Bloch by stating in his files in 1943 
that Bloch was “positive about Nazism." Canaris did all he could to 
shield his subordinates from potentially harmful Nazi officials. In 
1944, Bloch’s superiors described him as a “National Socialist”; a 
censor, however, wrote a question mark next to this description. One 
of Bloch’s secretaries had reported that he detested Hitler and told 
jokes about him . 11 Bloch never belonged to the party, and both his 
son and his secretary claim he detested the Nazi regime, although 
he served the army loyally. No conclusive evidence exists to show 
whether Bloch became a “positive Nazi” only on the surface to pro¬ 
tect himself or whether he truly believed in National Socialism. Most 
likely, his commanders described him that way without his knowl¬ 
edge to shield him. 

After Kursk, Bloch was given command of a regiment of the 213th 
Security Division with over three thousand soldiers fighting on the 
Russian front. 12 Frau Rotraut Nonnemann wrote to Bloch’s wife on 
19 July 1944 to congratulate her on his promotion: “I have heard 
from some old I-Wi comrades that your husband finally received a 
regiment. I am terribly happy for him and hope that he has enough 
time to familiarize himself with his new task before the Russians are 
inside our region.” A family friend told Frau Bloch that he hoped that 
she had good news from her husband because “he must be having 
a hell of a time fighting the Russians.” 13 The war was lost for all in¬ 
tents and purposes, and many soldiers fighting for Germany knew 
it. But most, including Bloch, fought on. For exemplary service, the 
army promoted Bloch to colonel on 1 June 1944. By 1945, Bloch’s 
regiment had been decimated, with only a handful of men still alive, 
and the Russians were closing in on Germany’s heartland. By then, 
Bloch was no longer in the army. 14 
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On 2 January 1944, Hitler ordered one of his generals to put to¬ 
gether a list of active Mischling army officers and officers married to 
Jews or to Mischlinge who had received Hitler’s Deutschblutigkeitser- 
kldrung (German blood declaration). 15 Bloch was one of the seventy- 
seven officers on the list. After the 20 July 1944 bomb plot failed to 
kill Hitler, he and many of his cronies declared Mischlinge, among 
others, guilty. 16 Hitler no longer deemed Mischlinge worthy of living 
in the Reich and earmarked them for extermination. Bloch was pos¬ 
sibly closer to death than he realized. 

Martin Bormann, Hitler’s right-hand man wrote on 2 November 
1944 that the “event of 20 July has shown the necessity to remove all 
people in positions of authority who, owing to their ancestry, could 
be seen as a liability to the National Socialist ideology and its Welt¬ 
anschauung.” Even Mischlinge declared as deutschblutig, Bormann 
believed, should be deprived of the rights of Aryans. During the 
war’s final days. Hitler discharged several dozen battle-tested offi¬ 
cers despite their prior Aryanization. 17 The release of these officers 
was counterproductive at a time when Hitler needed every experi¬ 
enced soldier available. 

The SS helped hunt down Mischlinge the Wehrmacht could not 
immediately locate, including Bloch. In September 1944, Heinrich 
Himmler, the Reichsfuhrer of the SS, requested Bloch’s discharge 
because of his Jewish ancestry even though Bloch’s commander had 
described him on 1 March 1944 as a “National Socialist... who has 
shown himself brave in the face of the enemy.” Despite such positive 
reports, on 15 September 1944, Obersturmbannfuhrer Suchanek in 
Himmler’s office wrote General Burgdorf in the Army Personnel 
Office requesting Bloch’s dismissal and immediate deportation to 
a forced-labor camp. 18 On 26 September, Burgdorf confirmed that 
Bloch had been dismissed but noted that Bloch had previously re¬ 
ceived Hitler’s “German blood” declaration and that he had asked to 
be “sent to the front despite his several wounds from the first World 
War.” In spite of Burgdorf’s halfhearted protest, the army relieved 
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Bloch of his command in October 1944. It was only on 15 February 
1945, however, that Burgdorf signed an order discharging him. 19 The 
document read as follows: “The Fiihrer has decided as of 31 January 
1945 to discharge you from active duty. It is an honor to thank you 
on behalf of the Fiihrer for your service rendered during war and 
peace for our people and fatherland. I wish you all the best in the 
future. Heil Hitler.” 20 

Bloch was stunned. When ordered to leave his regiment, though, 
he most likely obeyed without question. Walther Brockhoff, a close 
friend of Bloch’s, wrote to Bloch’s wife on 31 October 1945 to ask why 
his friend had been discharged, because he still could not think of 
any logical reason: “One does not dismiss a brave and battle-tested 
officer from the front in the hour of greatest danger. There have been 
and will be few officers of his caliber.” 21 

Returning home as a retired officer, Bloch talked to various bank¬ 
ers and industrialists about possible employment after the war. 22 But 
a few months later the Volkssturm, a paramilitary organization for 
civilian fighters formed toward the end of the war, drafted Bloch into 
its ranks. He was probably lucky to have been forced from his regi¬ 
ment, as its death toll was high. Bloch wrote to his wife on 10 April 
1945: “Unfortunately our whole regiment is decimated. Almost all 
the officers are dead, wounded, or missing. . . . However, the regi¬ 
ment has fought bravely to the bitter end, holding its ranks excel¬ 
lently.” 23 

It seems that in the Volkssturm Bloch trained men, then fought 
next to them against the Russians. The last time he saw his family 
was at the christening of his fourth child, Maria, on 14 January 1945. 
That day, he felt demoralized and worried about his future. He knew 
the Russians were approaching Berlin, so he arranged for his family 
to leave for the West, to be captured by the Americans, while he 
stayed in Berlin and helped defend the city. He did not think he 
would live to return to his family. 

In late April 1945, the Russians closed in on the German capital. 
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On 15 September 1944, Oberststurmbannfuhrer Suchanek in Himmler’s office 
wrote General Burgdorf in the Army Personnel Office requesting Bloch’s 
dismissal and immediate deportation to a forced-labor camp 
(Bundesarchiv/Militararchiv) 

Just a couple of weeks earlier, a comrade from Bloch’s regiment in 
Russia, a Captain Pfeiffer, had written him an emotional letter de¬ 
scribing the sad state of the troops facing the war’s imminent end: 
“We have become poor and insignificant. Now it is our responsi¬ 
bility to clean up everything that this short-sighted government has 
destroyed.” 24 Bloch continued to fight just outside of Berlin. After 
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repelling several Russian attacks, he reportedly led a counterattack 
against Soviet lines, throwing grenades into their midst and firing 
his submachine gun as he advanced. A mortar shell, landing right 
behind him, ended his life when a piece of shrapnel blew a hole in his 
neck. 25 It was 30 April 1945 —one day before his forty-seventh birth¬ 
day and just over a week before the war would end with Germany’s 
final defeat. 

After the war, a childhood friend of Bloch’s, Karl Pries, honored 
Sabine Bloch’s wish that he find her husband’s body or grave so she 
could obtain a pension to support her four children. He reported the 
results of his search in a letter on 24 October 1946: “My dear Sabine, 

. . . We have finally been able to find Bloch’s body. ... I believe that 
we can be certain that this corpse is Bloch’s because of its obvious 
features. The corpse ... is in unbelievably good condition. One can 
still see the scar on his mouth. The lower and upper jaw showed the 
horrible wound inflicted on his teeth with their gold crowns. The 
color of the hair was most definitely that of Bloch’s. . . . Bloch had a 
large wound in the neck that certainly killed him instantly. The face 
was for all intents and purposes very peaceful, without any signs of 
trepidation, and his mouth was closed. As a result, it is my opinion 
that Ernst had a fast and beautiful soldier’s death that many would 
have envied.” 26 Now Frau Bloch had the evidence required to receive 
a widow’s pension and thus had a source of income. Some of Bloch’s 
children were upset with their father for staying in the Volkssturm 
when he could have escaped death with them. His actions do indeed 
seem strange, but, trained as an officer in the Prussian tradition, he 
evidently regarded his duty to his country as his highest calling. Like 
Canaris, he lived in a schizophrenic world, condemning Hitler and 
his regime but, because of his upbringing and training, serving his 
commander in chief and his country loyally even until death. 

Canaris, unlike Bloch, continued his Abwehr activities, collect¬ 
ing intelligence for the Wehrmacht but also pursuing his goal of 
persuading high-ranking officers to oppose Hitler. His department 
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became a haven for several men who were plotting to kill Hitler. 
One of them, Hans Oster, despised Hitler and the Nazi elite for their 
“lying demagogy” and “moral corruption.” Other men in Canaris’s 
Abwehr, like Bloch, continued to rescue Jews. 

Besides the dozen and a half Jews Bloch rescued from Warsaw 
in 1939, Canaris’s Abwehr also helped several hundred others es¬ 
cape the Third Reich. 27 Canaris did his best to uphold the honor of 
the Wehrmacht while often ordering sabotage measures against Hit¬ 
ler’s orders. The Nazis arrested a number of Canaris’s men, includ¬ 
ing Oster, in 1943 and placed Canaris himself under surveillance. 
In February 1944, he was dismissed from his post, and the SS even¬ 
tually took over the Abwehr. Canaris was given an unimportant job 
with the Special Staff for Mercantile Warfare and Economic Com¬ 
bat Measures, where the Gestapo kept a close watch on him. After 
the attempt on Hitler’s life in July 1944, the Nazis arrested him, al¬ 
though they could not prove he had any direct involvement in the 
bomb attack that almost killed Hitler. 28 After months of interroga¬ 
tions and imprisonment in the Flossenburg concentration camp, he 
was convicted of treason and sentenced to death. On 9 April 1945, 
the SS hangmen went to his cell, stripped him naked, marched him 
to the gallows, and hanged him. His corpse was placed on a woodpile 
in the camp and incinerated. 29 



Conclusion 


All too often the history of Nazi Germany is depicted as a morality 
play, a story of good and evil, victims and perpetrators. Such a di¬ 
chotomous view fails, however, to account for the complexity of the 
Third Reich, not to mention that of human motivation and behavior. 

On one side of the polarized view of the Rebbe’s rescue stand the 
altruistic American liberators of oppressed Europe. Our American 
heroes were nevertheless reluctant to act until personally pressured. 
American officials failed to respond not only to thousands of desper¬ 
ate pleas from European Jews who wished to escape to the United 
States but also to Germany’s own request at the Evian conference 
in 1938 that they be allowed to emigrate. 1 It took extremely influ¬ 
ential politicians, including Secretary of State Cordell Hull and the 
assistant chief of the State Department’s European Affairs Division, 
Robert T. Pell, together with Postmaster General James A. Farley, 
Justice Louis Brandeis, Senator Robert Wagner, Attorney General 
Benjamin Cohen, and several others, to steer Rebbe Schneersohn’s 
case through the bureaucratic Bermuda Triangle. Without such a 
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powerful and persistent lobby in Washington, what chance would 
the average European Jew have had to reach America? 

Even Jews in the U.S. government did not do enough for those 
suffering under Hitler. Most of the Jews close to Roosevelt, accord¬ 
ing to historian David Wyman, “did very little to encourage rescue 
action.” The efforts of Brandeis, Cohen, and Philip Kleinfeld were 
unusual. Other American Jewish leaders in government, says Saul 
Friedman in his study of U.S. policy toward Jewish refugees, “opted 
for mendicancy rather than leadership_Insecure themselves, con¬ 

stantly wary of raising the spectre of double-loyalty which was the 
grist of anti-Semites, these persons overexerted themselves to dis¬ 
play their Americanism, their concern for this nation’s welfare to 
the exclusion of all others, even when doing so meant the deaths of 
loved ones in Europe.” 2 Although Roosevelt was subject to political 
pressure, American Jews were uncertain what they wanted him to 
do. The antisemitic Breckinridge Long, who as head of immigration 
committed himself to halting refugees to America, wrote in his diary 
in 1944: “The Jewish organizations are all divided amid controver¬ 
sies. . . . There is no cohesion or any sympathetic collaboration— 
rather rivalry, jealousy and antagonism.” Many Jewish organizations, 
moreover, were, as Henry L. Feingold observes, “traumatized by 
domestic anti-Semitism and reluctant to accept responsibility for 
[their] European brethren.” 3 

Although the Jewish community did not in fact unite to push 
through policy, many in Roosevelt’s government wanted to prevent 
the perception that the president was controlled by Jews and doing 
their bidding. 4 Also, Roosevelt had to think of the labor unions, who 
were apt to see an influx of refugees as a threat to American jobs 
just as the United States was emerging from the Depression. Even 
if that fear may have been driven by antisemitism and not by any 
real threat to the job market, Roosevelt had to take the support of 
the unions seriously. It is also true that most Americans simply did 
not want the immigration quotas eased. 5 
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Antisemitism seems, in large part, to have been behind Ameri¬ 
cans’ desire to limit immigration. Steven Early, Roosevelt’s press 
secretary, wrote the president in July 1941: “A very grave problem, 
apparently being entirely ignored, is the quiet and persistent growth 
of anti-Jewish feeling in our larger centers. I see it and sense it here 
there and elsewhere, where the plain folks are beginning to resent 
the pro-Jewish attitude at Washington and also locally. The great and 
mysterious influx of Jewish refugees, most of whom seem to have 
ample funds and immediately go into business. The great number of 
the Jewish faith placed in high position where their own lack of tol¬ 
erance is immediately paraded to the masses.... Pray God we never 
have religious outrages here but it seems to me that official Wash¬ 
ington would do well to recognize this growth, and by care and tact, 
calm it down.” 6 Roosevelt was walking a delicate tightrope, wanting 
to help some Jews under Hitler but wanting also to prevent dam¬ 
aging criticism of his administration. Luckily for the Rebbe, he was 
one of those the Roosevelt administration decided to help. 

For the record, Roosevelt hated antisemitism; according to Rabbi 
Stephen Wise, the prominent Jewish leader, Roosevelt was “genu¬ 
inely free from religious prejudice and racial bigotry.” 7 Certainly he 
had many other matters to attend to in 1939 and 1940. But none of 
them justifies his inaction. In 1943, Secretary of the Treasury Henry 
Morgenthau complained: “When you get through with it, the atti¬ 
tude to date is no different from Hitler’s attitude.” 8 To prevent the 
deaths of millions of Jews was not a priority in Roosevelt’s govern¬ 
ment, especially after the December 1941 attack on Pearl Harbor, 
when the United States was thrust into global conflict. At that point, 
most government leaders simply focused on winning the war. 

Even after receiving convincing evidence in 1942 that the Nazis 
were systematically killing Jews by the hundreds of thousands, 
Roosevelt could offer Wise only hollow words: “We shall do all in our 
power to be of service to your people in this tragic moment.” 9 Roose¬ 
velt would not exert the necessary effort to force the immigration au- 
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thorities to help the oppressed seeking refuge; moreover, he would 
not pursue the diplomatic and military options necessary to prevent 
or at least slow the killing of Jews under Hitler. In David Wyman’s 
judgment, “Roosevelt’s indifference to so momentous a historical 
event as the systematic annihilation of European Jewry emerges as 
the worst failure of his presidency.” Unless a particular person like 
the Rebbe was brought to his attention by influential people, Roose¬ 
velt felt the best way to help Jews under Hitler was to defeat Germany 
as soon as possible. The nameless millions were ignored. Although 
“well aware of the catastrophic situation,” according to Wyman, he 
seemed indifferent to their fate. 10 

Maybe Roosevelt and those in the State Department felt the Jews 
were trying to gain preferential treatment over the Russians, Poles, 
Slavs, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and others who were also dying. After 
the war President Harry S. Truman, although a big supporter of the 
state of Israel, expressed what may have been a common attitude 
among American politicians: “The Jews, I find[,] are very, very self¬ 
ish. They care not how many Estonians, Latvians, Finns, Poles, Yugo¬ 
slavs or Greeks get murdered or mistreated as DP [displaced per¬ 
sons] as long as the Jews get special treatment. Yet when they have 
power, physical, financial or political],] neither Hitler nor Stalin has 
anything on them for cruelty or mistreatment to the under dog.” 11 
Truman’s statement makes clear why more American politicians did 
not take action to help the Jews suffering and dying under Hitler. 

Many condemn Jewish leaders for not fighting harder against 
Roosevelt’s apparent indifference. Elie Wiesel says, “They should 
have shaken heaven and earth, echoing the agony of their doomed 
brethren; taken in by Roosevelt’s personality, they, in a way, became 
accomplices to his inaction.” 12 A number of Jewish leaders, includ¬ 
ing the Rebbe, made mistakes in their dealings with the government 
on rescue issues. “Orthodox leaders and even prominent and learned 
rabbis, are capable of making serious, and in some cases fatal mis¬ 
takes,” observes historian Ephraim Zuroff. “Any attempt to portray 
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the gedolim [great Jewish leaders] as perfect human beings, incapable 
of error, is not only inaccurate but an affront to our intelligence and 
an insult to the memory of those whose lives were not saved during 
those terrible times .” 13 But why didn’t the Jews pressure Roosevelt 
more? 

American Jews greatly admired Roosevelt, some comparing him 
“to their great biblical heroes, Abraham, Moses, Isaiah . . . because 
of his concern for the common man and the poor, his optimism 
for the future, his hatred of all forms of exploitation, and his ever- 
insisting pleas for education, secular and religious, [which] indicated 
his conviction that democracy and humanitarianism could not func¬ 
tion without knowledge, as well as his faith.” 14 A few leaders, like 
Kalmanowitz and Kotler of the Vaad, and Peter Bergson, head of 
the Emergency Committee to Save the Jewish People of Europe, 
saw the urgency of the situation. Although immigrants and with¬ 
out significant financial resources, they got the U.S. government to 
move at its highest levels and helped save thousands of lives. Henry 
Morgenthau, the only Jew in Roosevelt’s cabinet, is also a notable 
example, as he compiled convincing information on Breckinridge 
Long’s crimes, confronted the president, and helped bring about the 
War Refugee Board (WRB) in 1944. The WRB, according to David 
Wyman, saved between 100,000 and 200,000 lives. 15 Unfortu¬ 
nately, such men were rare. 

Often a lack of imagination and aggressiveness, as well as un¬ 
willingness to go against Roosevelt, prevented Jewish leaders from 
meeting the situation head-on. Most of them knew things were bad 
for the Jews under Hitler, but many could not fathom just how bad. 
Roosevelt could possibly have been prodded into action had they 
threatened him with political retaliation, which they seem not to 
have attempted . 16 Even Morgenthau, Kalmanowitz, Kotler, and other 
Vaad leaders missed opportunities to rescue people. Certainly many 
Jewish leaders failed to take the most radical forms of action to help 
mitigate or prevent the crimes being committed. 
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Only in late 1943, when the true scope of the Holocaust dawned 
on Morgenthau and the Vaad leadership, did they aggressively pur¬ 
sue the rescue of Jews under Hitler. 17 Yet even Kalmanowitz, who 
was ardent in his commitment to rescue, wrote Assistant Secretary 
of State Adolf A. Berle in August 1944 to send prayer books and 
Bibles to the Jews in the USSR when the requisite funds could have 
been used for lifesaving efforts. 18 For Rebbe Schneersohn, taking 
care of the soul was just as important as, if not more important than, 
saving the body, and his emphasis on learning and penance meant 
a failure to take many of the actions needed to save lives under Hit¬ 
ler. Even when there was much available information, people had a 
difficult time understanding that Hitler was using gas chambers to 
slaughter millions. 

The motives of the politicians whose support was essential for 
the approval of the Rebbe’s visa and for his rescue bear examining 
in the light of this history of inaction. Max Rhoade, who lobbied 
successfully for the Lubavitchers, explained his strategy for manipu¬ 
lating those politicians: “In dealing with government officials here 
in Washington, it is particularly important to handle the individual 
in accordance with his personal psychology. ... I might add that 
everything here in Washington, contrary to public impression, is 
not done on the basis of ‘getting friendly.’ There are peculiar types 
of bureaucratic officials who are absolutely rigid, and it would ruin 
a matter not to harmonize with their own personalities. That is 
a large part of the technique of getting favorable action in Wash¬ 
ington. You must first of all know something about your man and 
size him up properly. With some, the ‘friendly basis’ is the ‘ticket,’ 
with others, it is poison. It might be just right to use political in¬ 
fluence with one individual and suicide to use it with another, and 
so on.” 19 Rhoade constantly emphasized the Rebbe’s significance to 
Jews all over the world and compared him to the pope in order to 
convince American officials that their intervention would benefit 
them on many levels. They could proudly illustrate their contribu- 
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tion to world Jewry, prove their humanitarian concern for the Euro¬ 
pean Jews under Hitler, and gain the support of a large group of 
voting Lubavitchers. Even Rhoade did not let his sincere belief in 
the necessity of saving the Rebbe completely distract him from his 
financial interests. 

While high-ranking American officials did not take the necessary 
action to help those who could have been saved, many rose to the 
occasion when approached about rescuing the Rebbe. Hull’s inter¬ 
vention is remarkable since, according to Wyman, he “paid almost 
no attention to his department’s policies concerning the destruction 
of the Jews.” 20 Far from being interested because his wife was of 
Jewish descent, Hull worried that people would find out about her 
background and that, as Michael Beschloss writes, it “would cause 
controversy and keep him from the Presidential nomination he so 
passionately desired.” 21 Nonetheless, Hull took positive action on 
behalf of the Rebbe in 1939 and 1940, and the Jewish leader knew it, 
writing to him on 25 March 1940: “We feel deeply grateful to you for 
your kind help in the issuance of our emigration visas to the United 
States, and our heartfelt thanks to you for your kindness. Blessed 
is this country with its famous and beloved leader President Roose¬ 
velt, the greatest and most outstanding figure of our age, famed for 
his humane feelings and love of peace, and its equally famous and 
great Secretary of State. May the Almighty bless you and grant you 
long life, good health and every success in your work for this country 
and humanity as a whole.” 22 But the “famous and great” Hull acted 
under pressure. 

Ironically, Hull summed up perfectly the verdict on America’s 
inaction when he said at an October 1939 meeting of the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Political Refugees, “I think it would 
be most unfortunate if future historians should be called upon to say 
that civilized man confessed his inability to cope with this harrow¬ 
ing problem and let the undertaking die at its most critical period.” 23 
The “inability to cope” was the very excuse used by many in the 
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government. According to the Rescue Commission of the American 
Jewish Conference, “the number [of refugees with visas] amounted 
to about 5.9 percent of those who could have been admitted if one 
considered the entire quota rather than the effective one” from 1933 
to 1944. What was needed was a commitment to save lives, and that 
commitment was absent. 24 

Sadly, America’s inaction confirmed to some Nazi officials the 
apathy with which the Western powers observed the persecution of 
Jews. The lack of international response during the Evian confer¬ 
ence and of diplomatic pressure after Kristallnacht in 1938 further 
demonstrated this indifference. Hitler said on 30 January 1939, “It 
is a shameful example to observe today how the entire democratic 
world dissolves in tears of pity, but then, in spite of its obvious duty 
to help, closes” its heart “to the poor, tortured people.” 25 The failure 
to rescue those on the refugee ship St. Louis in May 1939 further evi¬ 
denced the world’s uncaring attitude. The Nazi paper Der Weltkampf 
wrote in August 1939, “We are saying openly that we do not want the 
Jews, while the democracies keep on claiming that they are willing 
to receive them—and then leave the guests out in the cold! Aren’t 
we savages better men after all?” 26 

Hitler’s and Der Weltkampf s statements had elements of truth. 
The inaction of the Allies, writes Henry L. Feingold, “allowed the 
Nazi regime to claim that the world at large shared their revulsion to 
Jews as well as guilt in their death.” 27 One can only speculate whether 
the Nazi regime would have altered its extermination plans if inter¬ 
national pressure had been applied as early as 1939. One thing is cer¬ 
tain: had the United States simply altered its immigration policies 
starting in 1938 or 1939, hundreds of thousands of Jews would have 
been saved by 1941. In fairness to America’s leaders, most could not 
imagine that the alternative to not letting these refugees in would be 
genocide. Moreover, the United States did not have a legal obligation 
to these people, and most governments are amoral by definition. 28 

On the other side of the two-dimensional view stand the villain- 
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ous Germans. Although the fiction that all German citizens were 
equally evil may have held up at a great distance, any closer inter¬ 
action with German society would have shattered the illusion. Even 
Hitler drew a distinction between the role of the army and that of his 
elite SS troops. In August 1939, he informed Himmler: “Poland will 
be wiped off the map of nations. What will happen behind the Wehr- 
macht front may not meet with the approbation of the generals. The 
army is not to take part in the elimination of the Polish cadres and 
the Jews. This will be the task of the SS.” 29 If Hitler did not expect all 
the high-ranking officers in the German military to support exter¬ 
mination of the Jews, why should we assume they did? Yet even if we 
don’t, the fact that Helmut Wohlthat, chief administrator of Goring’s 
Four Year Plan; Wilhelm Canaris, head of the Abwehr; Bloch; and 
others in the Wehrmacht risked their careers and lives to get a group 
of ultra-Orthodox Jews out of Poland, through Germany, and on to 
Latvia under the Gestapo’s nose can only be seen as astonishing. 

Wohlthat had expressed to Robert Pell after the Evian conference 
his willingness to intercede for particularly important Jews; saving 
the Rebbe suited his personal ideology and offered an opportunity 
to foster goodwill in Washington. Given the international climate 
of hostility, any goodwill toward Germany was welcomed. It was 
clear that the German Foreign Office was keenly interested in Roose¬ 
velt’s opinions on Nazi policies and that Wohlthat was an important 
player in helping maintain good relations with the United States. 
Germany was not at war with the United States yet and still hoped 
to convince Britain to ignore its actions in Poland and to join it as 
an ally. Germany was also promoting a program of Jewish emigra¬ 
tion at this stage, and the Rebbe and his group leaving Europe fit 
into this strategy. Canaris, too, had voiced reservations about Hit¬ 
ler’s regime to Wohlthat and others long before he pursued a course 
of protest against the regime and before the Rebbe’s case landed on 
his desk. He had used his office to protect several half-Jewish offi¬ 
cers, including Bloch, and promoted them according to their abili- 
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ties despite racial policies. Bloch simply followed his orders, which 
in the Abwehr might often have required him to do unusual things. 
Or did he? Thoughts of his Jewish father and other Jewish relatives 
might have made the order to save Rebbe Schneersohn and his fol¬ 
lowers a pleasure to carry out. Perhaps such thoughts made him 
refuse to give up when locating the Rebbe proved difficult. Bloch’s 
secretary claimed that he later helped two Jewish families escape to 
Switzerland. 30 

Bloch does not fit neatly into the category of either hero or vil¬ 
lain, victim or perpetrator. His motivation both for serving in the 
army and for helping the Rebbe bring into sharp relief the compli¬ 
cated and often conflicting loyalties felt by most Germans in the 
1930s and 1940s. Why did Bloch want to serve Hitler’s state? Bloch 
was a career soldier, wounded and decorated in World War I, and he 
found in the army his beloved calling. 31 Bloch wore the German uni¬ 
form, swore an oath to Hitler and Germany, gathered valuable data 
on enemy countries for the Nazi war machine, and fought on the 
Russian front against one of Germany’s archenemies. He saw Ger¬ 
many and the Nazi state as distinct entities; he could serve Germany 
without serving Hitler. Only this explanation can account for why 
he volunteered in 1943 for the Russian front and later fought and 
died in the Volkssturm when he could have escaped with his family 
to the West. Although perhaps self-delusional, Bloch felt bound by 
his oath to his nation to remain loyal to his comrades. 32 

Had Bloch known about the genocide, would he have continued 
to fight? As a high-ranking Abwehr and combat officer, he must 
have known more than the average soldier. 33 Moreover, he knew 
enough to help Jews escape from the Nazis. But if Bloch saw first¬ 
hand evidence of what we today call the Holocaust, he probably did 
not understand the full meaning of what he witnessed. He had to 
concentrate on surviving, and the systematic extermination of the 
entire Jewish population of Europe would have been unbelievable 
from his point of view. The paradox that Bloch fought for a regime 
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that not only exterminated people like his father but would have 
eventually annihilated him and, at best, relegated his children to 
second-class citizenship or subjected them to sterilization is tragic 
in itself . 34 

Bloch was not alone. Tens of thousands of Mischlinge fought 
in the Wehrmacht, and many of them did so as high-ranking offi¬ 
cers, even as generals and admirals. They served because they were 
drafted or were career soldiers. Some volunteered in order to survive 
by hiding in uniform. Some enlisted because they wanted the adven¬ 
ture and glory of a military career; they trained for war, and when it 
came, they did their duty. Most were German patriots serving their 
country. 

Bloch was a creature of war, and his late volunteerism for a com¬ 
bat command, in spite of his being persecuted, attests to this fact. 
He knew how to save others but ultimately did not know how to save 
himself. The real question is whether Bloch was unable or unwill¬ 
ing to save himself by escaping to the West. He certainly knew the 
fate that awaited the Rebbe and other Jews he helped if they stayed 
in German-occupied territory. He knew that Hitler was aware of his 
Jewish past. But did he know what was ultimately going to happen 
to him? The answer is buried on the battlefield where Bloch gave his 
life defending his country. He took his paradox to the grave. 

The rescue of Schneersohn represents the complexity of life in 
Germany, not just a curious anomaly. It suggests that American offi¬ 
cials might have been able to rescue even more Jews, but it also re¬ 
veals the enormous difficulties involved in such efforts. Yet it also 
shows that many Jewish leaders in the United States, even knowl¬ 
edgeable ones, lacked the urgency to push the government harder 
to help those Jews still stranded in Europe—Jews who with Ameri¬ 
can help and the easing of immigration restrictions would have also 
been rescued from Hitler’s hell. The story of Bloch and the Rebbe 
shows some of the moral complexity of the war. 

Today what could or should have been done seems obvious. 
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“Nothing is easier than to apportion praise and blame, writing many 
years after the events,” historian Walter Laqueur has observed. “It 
is very easy to claim that everyone should have known what would 
happen once Fascism came to power. But such an approach is ahis- 
torical. . . . [F]ew come out of the story unblemished. It was a story 
of failure to comprehend, among Jewish leaders and communities 
inside Europe and outside, a story of failure among non-Jews in high 
positions in neutral and Allied countries who did not care, or did not 
want to know or even suppressed the information .” 35 The Rebbe’s 
followers worked hard to put a name, a face, a great reputation, 
and a large following in front of powerful politicians. Although they 
might ignore the faceless masses, leaving a revered leader in Hitler’s 
clutches was unthinkable. Thus they worked tirelessly to rescue the 
Rebbe, while unnamed and ordinary Jews under Hitler were left to 
suffer and die. 

The Talmud says, “If you save a life you save the world.” The re¬ 
markable rescue of the Lubavitcher Rebbe saved more than a dozen 
lives. All it took was letter writing, a few thousand dollars, and the 
courage to speak up. 
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“The past is the teacher of the present and the guide of the 
future.” 

Rebbe Joseph Isaac Schneersohn 


In 1992, I began investigating the phenomenon of soldiers of Jew¬ 
ish descent who fought in the Wehrmacht; the result was published 
as Hitler’s Jewish Soldiers: The Untold Story of Nazi Racial Laws and 
Men of Jewish Descent in the German Military. During my research, 
I came across the story of Ernst Bloch and the Rebbe, a story that 
seemed too fantastic to believe. 

The short section on the rescue in Rolf Vogel’s Ein Stuck von Uns 
particularly sparked my interest. I examined documents in the Na¬ 
tional Archives in Washington, D.C., and in the Bundesarchiv/Mili- 
tararchiv in Freiburg, and I interviewed several members of Bloch’s 
family in the United States, France, and Germany, including his son 
Martin, who gave me 250 pages of primary documents and almost 
200 photos. In 1996, I received a copy of Winfried Meyer’s Unter- 
nehmen Sieben from Martin, who directed my attention to the pages 
on which his father and the rescue were mentioned. Although Meyer 
devotes only a few pages to the rescue, his research proved most 
helpful. One of Bloch’s secretaries, Ursula Cadenbach, in Hamburg, 
offered valuable background on Bloch’s character. With her help, I 
located his subordinate Klaus Schenk. To examine Helmut Wohlt- 
hat’s denazification file, I visited the Hauptstaatsarchiv in Diissel- 
dorf. Shortly thereafter, I asked the Fubavitchers in Fatvia for in- 
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formation about Mordechai Dubin, the Latvian diplomat who was a 
key informant about the Rebbe for U.S. officials. They led me to the 
Chabad headquarters in the United States. 

Lubavitcher Rabbi Avraham Laber of Troy, New York, provided 
me with documents about the Lubavitcher community’s inter¬ 
actions with lawyers and politicians in Washington and about its 
religious activities in 1939-40. From Gershon Jacobson, editor in 
chief of the Algemeiner’s Journal in New York City, I obtained infor¬ 
mation about Dubin. With the help of Rabbi Shalom Dovber Levine 
and Rabbi Leib Altein, I found additional documents in the Luba¬ 
vitcher Library in Brooklyn. A number of Lubavitchers gave eye¬ 
witness accounts, in particular the Rebbe’s grandson Barry Gourary 
and one of the Rebbe’s students, Joseph Wineberg, who were both 
in Poland when Hitler invaded. I spent many hours discussing the 
rescue with Lubavitch historians Simon Jacobson, Yosef Jacobson, 
Avraham Laber, and Eliezer Zaklikovsky. In addition to being gen¬ 
erous with their time, they also provided several documents about 
Chabad and the Rebbe. In 2003, I met Milton Kramer, the son of 
Hyman Kramer and the historian of the family, and Debby Kramer 
Neumark, the daughter of Sam Kramer. To learn more about the 
Lubavitchers’ interaction with the Roosevelt administration as well 
as about U.S. policy toward refugees, I visited the Roosevelt Insti¬ 
tute and Library in Hyde Park, New York. I also used the Agudah 
Archives of Orthodox Judaism and the Vaad collection at Yeshiva 
University, both in New York City. 

Eliezer Zaklikovsky and Rachel Altein’s Out of the Inferno, a com¬ 
pilation, without commentary, of documents and eyewitness ac¬ 
counts, was a wonderful resource, even if it does not tell the story 
in full. Historians and journalists, too, have touched on the rescue 
of Rebbe Schneersohn from various angles, but to the best of my 
knowledge mine is the only historical study that synthesizes into a 
single account sources from the Lubavitchers and from German and 
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American archives, as well as oral and written testimonies. Much of 
the information in this book appears here for the first time. 

The Lubavitchers and their documents were essential to research¬ 
ing the Rebbe’s rescue. Although I respect the Lubavitchers, my ex¬ 
perience with them was complex and sometimes frustrating, not 
unlike the experiences of Susan Fishkoff and Avrum Ehrlich. 1 Work¬ 
ing with the Lubavitcher community on interpreting the documents 
is frustrating because they are an ahistorical group. Chabad Rabbi 
Manis Friedman says, “History is not an exact science and its inter¬ 
pretation of the events is not always correct. Charting the history of 
Judaism, which the Rebbe is part of, is very different than charting 
the history of the Jews. It is exploring the divine plan of humanity 
and this is very different than exploring history of people and coun¬ 
tries.” Lubavitcher Rabbi Heschel Greenberg explains, “Religious 
Jews look at history as a secondary matter to the primacy of belief. 
The Torah and Talmud come before history.” Although one can re¬ 
spect these beliefs, the Lubavitchers’ ahistorical approach to their 
movement reveals itself dramatically when the record detracts from 
the image of their organization or their Rebbe. When something 
might be construed as negative, they often say it is false, or an in¬ 
correct interpretation of the documents, or the explanation of those 
who hate them, or simply an indication of inadequate understand¬ 
ing of their movement. For many of them, to question the Rebbe 
is unthinkable. Moreover, when they do not like something in the 
documents about their group, they often censor the material or alter 
it. They have even been known, according to Avrum Ehrlich, to fab¬ 
ricate documents to prove a point or hide an unpleasant fact about 
their history. 2 One Lubavitch rabbi explains that finding their 
sources “is easier said than done since Lubavitch looks to the future 
much more than to the past. This is also why much of what you’ve 
learned by speaking to me (and others?) has been hard to docu¬ 
ment.” 3 Moreover, as the historian David Myers observes, modern 
critical thought has challenged traditional Judaism by encouraging 
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Orthodox Jews to depart from the “tenets of inherited faith. The 
more one knew about the past, the more reasons there were for aban¬ 
doning it.” 4 

Even though some Lubavitchers could be difficult, there were 
many others who took time to speak with me, feed me, and read my 
manuscript. I am deeply thankful for all their help and kindness. 
Occasionally someone who thought I might end up saying some¬ 
thing critical would withhold further help. Nevertheless, there were 
a few who embraced criticism and engaged in open debate, espe¬ 
cially Rabbi Simon Jacobson and Rabbi Yosef Y. Jacobson, who ex¬ 
plained: “Rebbe Menachem Mendel Schneerson said, ‘Love Socra¬ 
tes, love Plato, love Aristotle, but above all else, love the truth.’ ” Yosef 
Jacobson believes the Rebbe wanted people to embrace controversy 
and explore every angle of an argument. He believes Chabad teaches 
that God prefers the ugly truth over beautiful lies. 5 Yet his voice and 
sentiment seem to be those of the minority. 

Most Lubavitchers resist the task of documenting the past. “One 
can accomplish more with honey than with a stick,” observes Rabbi 
David Edelman of the task of critical assessment. 6 Although his point 
is well taken, my job as a historian requires me to explore both the 
good and the bad about any historical event. Lubavitchers live in a 
sacred time, celebrating sacred events, and at least some of them be¬ 
lieve they are living at the end of history. My work as a historian is 
to interpret documents and to tell the story they reveal. Some of my 
conclusions may be incompatible with the core of Lubavitcher be¬ 
liefs. By its very nature, history situates a people in time; Lubavitch 
Hasidism wants to situate the Rebbe outside of time, in the belief 
that his teaching endures forever. As a historian, I want to see the 
Rebbe as a man of his time, and thus again we may clash. Lubavitch¬ 
ers are what they are—worthy of our respect and admiration, though 
not uncritically. And I am what I am—a scholar working in faith¬ 
fulness to his task and his discipline, and perhaps worthy of their 
respect and admiration, though not uncritically. 
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